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DRAMA IN SHAMAN EXORCISM 


By Lucire Hoerr CHaArRLEs 


HIS CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY’? investigates one of the most spec- 

tacular and dramatic performances among primitive people, namely, the 

exorcism of demons by a shaman to cure the sick. This study has been 
undertaken with the hope of gaining some insight into the psychology of a re- 
markable form of drama and of human behavior. It is not concerned with statistics 
except incidentally; nor with classification of diseases to be exorcised; nor with 
classification of shamans; nor with the sometimes noteworthy skill of the shamans 
in surgery and drugs. It is confined to the psychological significance of the dramatic 
aspects of shaman exorcism. It seeks to answer such questions as, What dramatic 
techniques and accessories are involved in exorcism? How do the dramatic factors 
function? What are the psychological reactions of the patient, and his family 
and neighbors as audience; and of the shaman himself? What are some of the 
constants and variables of the performance? 

The word “shaman” comes originally from Asia, but has been adopted and 
widely used by anthropologists; and it is used here because it is comparatively 
unencumbered with meaning from our own culture. Synonyms and closely related 
terms encountered in the records include the following: medicine man, healer, 
practitioner, doctor, theurgist, leech, herbalist, physician-herbalist, magician, white 
magician, conjurer, sorcerer, witch doctor, witch, wizard, priest, lama, diviner, 
seer, medium, wiseman, and juggler.? 

Although the area of this study has apparently not heretofore received specific 
consideration, yet numerous scholarly works are concerned with the shaman’s role. 
For example, W. Radloff* combines a complete description of performances with 
a passionate defense of the personal integrity and social value of shamans. R. B. 
Dixon* characterizes shamans as “the progenitors alike of the physician and the 
sorcerer, the prophet, the teacher, and the priest.” In discussing cures, J. L. Maddox 
states that “the hidden forces which produced the effect were in the patients 
themselves.”*® I. M. Casanowicz comments that “shamanism includes a truly re- 
ligious element inasmuch as it confirms the thought that man depends on spiritual 
forces.”® R. H. Lowie, who compares Chukchee shaman psychology to the “in- 


1 One of my series on primitive drama: “The Clown’s Function,” JAF, 58 (1945); “Growing 
Up Through Drama,” JAF, 59 (1946); “Regeneration Through Drama At Death,” ]AF, 61 
(1948); and “Drama In First-Naming Ceremonies,” ] AF, 64 (1951). 

? See B. Laufer, “Origin of the Word Shaman,” American Anthropologist, n.s. 19: 3 (1914). 

3 Das Schamanenthum und sein Kultus (Leipzig, 1885). 

* “Some Aspects of the American Shaman,” J] AF, 21 (1908), 1-13. 

5 The Medicine Man (New York, 1923), p. 222. 

6“Shamanism of the Natives of Siberia” (Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 


Washington, 1924), 415-434. 
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spirational ecstasy of Polynesian priests,” discusses medical opinion of the trance, 
and refers to “the intuitive insight of mystic experience and . . . its ineffableness,”’ 
W. H. R. Rivers, foreshadowing the methods of depth psychology, observes, “One 
of the most striking results of the modern developments of our knowledge con- 
cerning the influence of mental factors in disease is that they are bringing back 
medicine in some measure to that cooperation with religion which existed in the 
early stages of human progress.”* A. I. Hallowell, in an interpretation of “shaking 
tent” performances among Algonkian tribes of the eastern woodlands, compares 
the power of the shaman, who is of “very superior mental endowments” and 
“must also have . . . some sense of dramatic impersonation,” to the inspiration of 
great artists; the author recognizes that the performer’s vision and “illumination” 
of a dark lodge, for example, are psychological projections.® G. P. Murdock, in an 
unpublished paper, “The Modern Medicine Man,” traces the history of organic 
and psychological ills, together with cultural methods of dealing with them 
through medicine and depth psychology. 

During summer, 1949, I examined records of over a or cultures in the 
Human Rahesions Area Files, Inc. in the Institute of Human Relations at Yale 
University. Included were representative cultures from Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, and Oceania. I am indebted to G. P. Murdock and to 
C. S. Ford for permission to use the Files and for assistance in using them. 

Findings and conclusions are that drama in shaman exorcism is very wide- 
spread, with highly developed examples reported from all five areas. Professional 
cure by a shaman who is the central actor, usually involves careful preparations, 
full publicity, and an eager audience; impressive setting and lighting, costume 
and makeup, theatrical properties and sound effects. Actual performance includes 
dramatic invocation of evil or benevolent spirits, or both, for diagnosis and advice 
as to treatment; possession of or battle with the shaman by the spirits through 
ecstasy or frenzy which may be considered a supreme example of dramatic im- 
personation, often with elaborate use of voice, dialogue, and body pantomime; 
concretizing the disease demons, and driving them away, often with sucking 
out, sleight of hand, and display of disease objects; and luring home of the sick 
person’s soul. The performance may require the help of stage assistants, and active 
participation by the patient and the audience. Following the performance, a decisive 
change occurs in the condition of the patient, who either gets well or dies. The 
audience experiences entertainment, enlightenment, comforting, and renewed 
faith; and, occasionally, reactions of skepticism. The shaman afterwards may be 
exhausted, and collapse is common. Theatrical measures and paraphernalia 
throughout heighten the emotional quality of the séance and powerfully assist 
the shaman’s psychotherapeutic function. 

Reports rarely indicate the patient’s psychological attitude during a séance. 
By inference, however, the typical patient to be exorcised has a neurosis, pre- 
cipitated by fear of death and its consequences for himself and his family and 
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" Primitive Religion (New York, 1924), especially pp. 90, 242-243, 274 ff. 

8 Medicine, Magic and Religion (London, 1924), p. 144. 

® The Role of Conjuring in Saulteaux Society (Publications of the Philadelphia Anthropo- 
logical Society, Philadelphia, 1942). 
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friends. Unable or unwilling to face realities, the patient evades them; consequently 
he is in a psychological jam and can neither recover nor die. 

Here the professional facer-of-the-dark-doings-of-the-mind comes into the pic- 
ture. While the scenario varies, yet, in general, the shaman’s arrival, with all his 
symbolic trappings for the patient and his friends to see and to hear and to smell, 
interests and encourages the sick man, who now feels not so alone in his struggle. 
Through the preliminaries of exorcism, the patient gradually projects his psy- 
chological problem. His excitement mounts, his pulse increases, breathing is 
faster, body and mind are organized for a climactic struggle. The shaman’s full 
acting-out of the problem, through his possession and combat with the adversary, 
is entered into by the patient with complete and faithful identification. A common 
monster is fought; and the intense, vicarious experience of observing the shaman 
meet the demoa (symbol of his problem) may enable the sick man to meet it 
also; or he may accept and control his fear through identification with the shaman’s 
trance, thus enabling himself to hear the still small voice of the spirit. By whatever 
method, if the patient successfully faces his difficulty and brings to consciousness 
his fear, he may achieve a new understanding and peace of mind which will 
reduce his physiological tensions to a point favorable for conquering the physical 
disease. Thus, a new level of psychological integration may actually favor re- 
covery, an achievement for which the shaman will be given entire credit. Or the 
patient may be able at last to die. The shaman’s chief function in exorcism of the 
sick is psychotherapeutic; his method is dramatic. 

Evidence for the above findings may begin with dramatic illustrations of primi- 
tive beliefs concerning treatment of disease, chosen from the five continental areas. 
In Asia, during the influenza epidemic of 1918, we find a whole village of Hill 
Maria Gonds palisaded and guards posted “with bows and arrows to shoot the 
demons of illness.”*° Lepcha exorcisms usually “consist of making an image of 
the possessing devil, invoking it, worshipping it, and then destroying it.”"? The 
Gilyak clansman throws a tobacco leaf or a sweet root into the fire in case of ill- 
ness “and asks the old woman of the fire to perform his request. And she knows 
all the ropes necessary” to get the petition through to the proper divinity.’* In 
Africa, the Chagga “cook ...a noble... to emphasize his glory as well as pro- 
long his life.” A shaman is present, and relatives and friends watch as the man 
and his favorite wife are buried in a ditch, covered with earth and stones, and 
a fire made on top to cook refreshments for the onlookers. All day long, the 
two below cook and sweat.1* Thonga medical treatment includes a drumming 
ceremony “by all who wish to help.” At the climax, the patient himself rises and 
dances frenziedly, answering questions put to him about the spirit who possesses 
him." 


10 W. V. Grigson, The Maria Gonds of Bastar (Oxford, 1938), p. 174. 

11G. Gorer, Himalayan Village: An Account of the Lepchas of Sikhim (London, 1938), 
pp. 206-207. 

121. Shternberg, Semya i Rod u Narodov Severo-Vostochnoi Azti [Family and Clan of the 
Peoples of Northeast Asia] (Leningrad, 1933), pp. 37-38. 
18B. Gutmann, Dichten und Denken der Dschagga-Neger (Leipzig, 1909), p. 162. 
14H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, 2 vols., 2d ed. (London, 1927), II, 482. 
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In North America, a Hopi patient may propose that elaborate Kachina dances 
be held at the beginning of the winter solstice ceremony by masked impersonators 
of the gods; together with his household, the patient will be responsible for feeding 
the Kachina dancers.* At Papago harvest festivals, the sick people sit in a row, 
calling to the clown, “Cleanse me!” He blows over them to cure them.’® In South 
America, believing his sick daughter to be possessed by a devil who like all devils 
hates noise and cold, a Tehuelche father yells with horrible uproar and drives 
forth the child, who has the measles, to ride naked on an ancient horse upon the 
snowy plain.’” 

In Oceania, during smallpox epidemics, hill villagers among the Dusun put 
on the road wooden models of men and spears that are believed to contain spirits 
which fight with the spirits of smallpox.’* The Orokaiva use spears symbolically 
in treating the sick: “Dancing about the patient they thrust and withdraw 
quickly or lay the spearpoint to his body and then snatch it away as if extracting 
something.” *® As Trobrianders believe that a sick man is on the defensive against 
black magic which has struck him down, his friends and relatives closely guard 
him and sit with spears until late at night.2? The Tikopia gather around the sick 
man and ask the spirit of an ancestor for aid. As it is not known who will be 
possessed by the spirit, all wait patiently; and “when the selected person begins 
to shake, betel is presented and questions are put to find out whether the sick 
man will recover.”** In Bali, a magnificent, exorcising drama for the general 
public lasts from midnight until dawn, with fine music by a full orchestra, comic 
interludes, and a climax with unexpected fireworks exploding over the heads 
of the audience while the fearful old witch Rangda appears, shrieking and bellow- 
ing; and sometimes the actor who plays Rangda literally runs mad.?* 

Treatment of the sick is frequently entrusted to a shaman, whose great prestige 
is an important psychological factor in his success. In every Kurd tribe are “first- 
rate mediums” of “great spiritual and magnetic powers.”** Among the Kutchin,”* 
Arikara,” Colorado,”* Taulipang,?* Macusi,?* and Semang,® the shaman is the 
most important individual in the tribe. 


1° A. M. Stephen, Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen, 2 vols. (New York, 1936), I, 350. 

76 R. M. Underhill, The Autobiography of a Papago Woman (Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, 46, 1936), 59-60. 

17H. H. Prichard, Through the Heart of Patagonia (London, 1902), pp. 85-86. 

18 Cf. Human Relations Area Files, Inc., Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, 
New Haven; Dusun, 121, 54. 

19 F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Magic (London, 1928), pp. 60-62. 

20 B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific (New York, 1922), p. 75. 

21 W. H. R. Rivers, The History of Melanesian Society, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1914), I, 322-323. 

22 M. Covarrubias, /sland of Bali (New York, 1937), pp. 330 ff. 

23 F, Milligen, Wild Life Among the Koords (London, 1870), p. 232. 

*4C. Osgood, Contributions to the Ethnography of the Kutchin (Yale University Publica- 
tions in Anthropology, no. 14, New Haven, 1936), p. 156. 

2° G. F. Will, “Arikara Ceremonials,” North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 4: 4 (Bismarck, 
1930), 247-248. 

26E. Graetz, “Studien Ueber die Coloradoindianer von Santo Domingo in Ecuador. 
Written in Panama,” 1926. (MS. sent to Cross-Cultural Survey, now known as The Human 
Relations Area Files, Inc.) 
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The prestige of the shaman is heightened by his other functions besides curing 
the sick. Kazak shamans can prophesy and control the weather;*° Ashanti shamans 
know the spiritual properties of animals and are remarkable hunters;** Masai 
shamans are skilled detectives, capable of locating murderers and thieves;** 
Copper Eskimo shamans are general public servants;** and give magical demon- 
strations for entertainment.** 

Versatile in magic, the shaman often deals in black magic as well as white, and 
thus earns for himself an even greater reputation. “Well-minded shamans” help 
people, among the Chukchee; and “mischievous .. ., literally ‘mocking shamans’ .. . 
are bent on doing harm to people.”*® A man having supernatural powers among 
the Riffs is able to heal or destroy by touch or through some object which he has 
touched, like “an egg which he has kissed.”** A Surprise Valley Paiute shaman 
can cause an enemy to become ill;** a Cayapa shaman can kill as well as cure, 
by calling evil spirits to destroy an enemy;** the Jivaro shaman’s chief business 
“is to kill or harm other people—his own enemies or those of his tribe—with 
sorcery, and to cure evils sent by enemy sorcerers”;*® the Andaman Islands 
shaman, who communicates in dreams with spirits, can bring trouble or sickness 
because of his supernatural powers;*° and a shaman among the Kamilaroi can 
kill enemies by pointing a bone or stick.** The shaman’s powers are for good or 
evil. This study focuses on his power for good, in the healing of the sick. 

The shaman himself shares the general confidence in his ability. An ethnogra- 
pher says of the Chukchee, “A true shaman is not a cool and ordinary deceiver.” ” 





27 T, Koch-Griinberg, Vom Roroima zum Orinoco, 5 vols. (Stiittgart, 1917-28), III, 190-192. 

28 W. C. Farabee, The Central Caribs (University of Pennsylvania, Anthropological Publi- 
cations, 10, Philadelphia, 1924), 72. 

29 G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries (New York, 1934), p. 101. 

80 A. Levchine, Descriptions des Hordes et des Steppes des Kirghiz-Kazaks (Paris, 1840), 
P. 333- 

31 R. S. Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti (Oxford, 1927), pp. 38-39. 

82 F. Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, 1904), p. 22. 

33D. Jenness, The Life of the Copper Eskimo (Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 
12, Ottawa, 1922), 195-196. 

34D. Jenness, The People of the Twilight (New York, 1928), p. 59. 

85 W. Bogoras, Part 1, The Chukchee, Material Culture; Part Il, The Chukchee, Religion; 
Part Ill, The Chukchee, Social Organization (Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 
History, 11, New York, 1904-09), 431. 

86 C. §. Coon, Tribes of the Rif (Harvard African Series, Peabody Museum of Archeology 
and Ethnology, 12, Cambridge, 1932), 157-158. 

87]. T. Kelly, Ethnography of the Surprise Valley Paiute (University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archeology and Ethnology, 31: 3, Berkeley, 1932), 194. 

38§. A. Barrett, The Cayapa Indians of Ecuador (Indian Notes and Monographs, Heye 
Foundation, 40: 1 and 2, New York, 1925), 348. 

89R. Karsten, The Head-Hunters of Western Amazonas (Societas Scientiarum Fennica. 
Commentationes Humanorum Litterarum, 7: 1, Helsinki, 1935), 399. 

40 FE. H. Man, On the Original Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, 1st ed. (London, 1885) ; 
latest, probably 2d ed. (London, 1932), pp. 28-30. 

41K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe (London, 1905), pp. 31-32. 

42 F. Von Wrangell, Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Seas (London, 1844), pp. 118- 
120. 
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Ainu shamans “are themselves convinced of their supernatural power,” because 
the trance is genuine.** Thonga shamans are sincere, not “mere quacks . . . most 
of them thoroughly believe in the value of their drugs,” and hold that trickery 
helps the patient;** a Thonga shaman of great repute commented, “It is no 
mere play, what I am doing!”*® Goajiro shamans “believe in their own magic 
powers.” *® Actual rituals of a Keraki shaman are sincere, although the motivation 
may be love of gain.** Maori priests are “not rogues,” but have “a superstitious 
belief in their own powers.”*® The Omaha shaman thinks of his tricks as “a 
solemn representation of an unseen reality, as a dramatisation of immaterial in- 
fluences, as a miracle, and an efficient curing technique”; and since it is absolutely 
necessary that initiates understand the solemnity of a dramatization like ap- 
parently drawing liquid from a patient’s body, which liquid the shaman himself 
keeps “in reserve,” therefore the Omaha try to initiate only the religious-minded.” 

It is true that, here and there, distinct threads of skepticism weave through 
the tapestry of faith. Among the Rwala, the Bedouins are skeptical and deride the 
performance of the shaman. Some Ainu doubters “look with a critical eye not 
only at the shamans, but at magic in general and try to find out the causes of 
the various phenomena.”* In Fez, the people are “fully aware of the superiority 
of the European . . . doctor.”®? The Azande are reported to be very intelligent 
and to exhibit a considerable amount of skepticism concerning the shamans.” 
An ethnographer comments on the large number of Tanala who are “skeptical as to 
the authenticity of the [séance] phenomena. I found this quite common among 
persons who had had little or no contact with outsiders and am convinced that it 
is not due to European influence. . . . Several informants declared flatly that the 
séances were faked and that the ombiasy [shaman] produced the voices, etc. 
himself.”°* Skepticism is reported to be as prevalent as faith among the Omaha.” 
Some Ponca boys were skeptical; but they became ill; or perhaps they died, like 
the boy who was killed because he threw a dead skunk into a tipi full of medicine 
men.”® 

48 B. Pilsudski, “Der Schamanismus bei den Ainu-Staimmen von Sachalin,” Globus, 95: 5 
(1909), 73. 

#4 Junod, 1927, II, 457. 

45 Junod, II, 454. 

46 J. A. Weston, The Cactus Eaters (London, 1937), p. 14. 

*7 F. E. Williams, Papuans of the Trans-Fly (Oxford, 1936), pp. 353-354- 

48 A. S. Thomson, The Story of New Zealand, 2 vols. (London, 1859), I, 115-116. 

49R. F. Fortune, Omaha Secret Societies (Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, 14, New York, 1932), 34. 

50 A. Musil, The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins (New York, 1928), pp. 
400-401. 

51 Pilsudski, 1909, pp. 77-78. 

52 De la Martiniere, Morocco, Journeys in the Kingdom of Fez and to the Court of Mulai 
Hassan (London, 1889), p. 396. 

58 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles, and Magic among the Azande (London, 
1937), Pp- 183-185. 

54R. Linton, The Tanala (Field Museum of Natural History Anthropological Series, 22, 
Chicago, 1933), 199-203. 
55 Fortune, 1932, pp. 144-145. 
56 W. Whitman, “Xube, a Ponca Autobiography,” JAF, 52 (1939), 182. 
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Usually, however, an exorcising séance takes place in a psychological setting of 
profound belief in mysterious powers and in the shaman’s ability to deal with 
those powers. The patient is hopeful as well as eager to be exorcised. An audience 
of relatives and friends believes in the shaman; and the shaman believes in him- 
self. This general aura of prestige and confidence is a strong factor in transference 
and identification, both for theatrical effectiveness and medical cure. 

The theatre in which an exorcising séance takes place may be a small hut or a 
large, public auditorium; the performance may be given indoors, or outdoors. An 
Ainu shaman sits waiting in his hut, “quiet and majestic, a man of about forty, . . 
[his] intelligent face . . . surrounded by a black beard.” He is “in deep thoughts,” 
as the hut fills quickly with spectators.°’ Azande performances take place in a 
large, open dancing ground, circular in shape, with space marked off for male 
spectators; for a chorus of boys; for drummers and gong-players; for dancing 
by a group of shamans; for solo dancing by a single shaman; and, on the extreme 
edge, a place for female spectators.°* A Tanala shaman “spreads a mat in the 
north-east corner of the house, placing on it a bottle of rum and certain charms. He 
sits beside it or lies on it. Sometimes both . . . [shaman] and mat are covered with 
a tent-like mosquito net of raffia cloth .. . about 5 feet high. . . . The sick person 
and his relatives seat themselves on the floor.”®® Copper Eskimo performances 
occur usually in the dance house, with spectators pressing close.®° Oto cures take 
place in the sweat house, which is large enough for eight or ten shamans to officiate 
at the same time.* The hut of the Colorado shaman is rather small, has no real 
walls, is about breast-high, and is guarded by dogs who bark when strangers ap- 
proach.** Among the Barama Caribs, the “more serious” rituals are effected “in- 
side a small hut, or consultation room.” * A Semang shaman “builds a special hut” 
for diagnosis and exorcism. 

The act of exorcism may take place at night with dim and ghostly lighting 
as among the Yakuts. “Imagine the scene: a little tent with a smoking hearth,” 
the shaman performing before the fire.® In the hut of an Ainu shaman, too, there 
is “the usual twilight” except for a “blazing fire.”®* Tanala séances are held at 
night in the dark;®* Kutchin medicine is generally practised at night;®* the 
Tiibatalabal curing performance is an all-night ceremony;® and Surprise Valley 
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Paiute treatment is usually given at night, because “that is when a doctor dreams.” 
The Colorado use wood torches for light, and the finale of “a magical performance 
always occurs in the dark.”** An Jivaro cure takes place at night, in the house 
of the patient, with no lights or fires;** and a Witoto communal house “is always 
dark” during the ceremony.”* 

Remarkable lighting effects are achieved during a Tehuelche séance, held 
after dark under the supervision of the shaman. All fires are extinguished, while 
the men present begin firing their guns in combat with the disease demon, and 
the women throw firebrands high into the air. Flashes from guns and sparks 
from whirling brands are the only illumination until at a signal all activity stops 
and for a few minutes there is complete darkness. Presently the fires are lighted 
again, “and things resume . . . their ordinary aspect.” “* 

Sometimes the cure takes place in bright light. Azande shamans dance and 
sing “exposed to the full glare of the sun.”** Copper Eskimo séances occur most 
frequently under brilliant lamps in winter;*® and also “may be given in broad 
daylight at any season of the year and in any place.””” 

Colorful and frequently symbolic costume, makeup, and hair arrangement 
adorn the person of an officiating shaman. Red and black coats typify good and 
bad shamanism to the Chukchee.’® The entire costume of a Samoyed shaman 
portrays usually a single animal, and is hung with the metal objects characteristic 
of Siberian shaman costumes.’® The Yakut shaman wears a leather apron, a 
leather jacket “covered with iron plates, and pieces of iron and brass hanging,” 
and has a fur cap which is thrown off as he begins his spells.°° An Ainu shaman 
wears “an old black cap . . . at the back long, silvery shavings flutter. . . . This 
head-ornament is the real seat of the assisting spirits of the shaman, and from 
the moment he puts it on they begin to act.”*' The elaborate robes of Azande 
shamans “consist of straw hats topped with large bunches of feathers of geese and 
parrots and other marsh and bush birds. Strings of magic whistles made from 
peculiar trees are strung across their chests and tied round their arms. Skins of wild 
cats, civet cats . . . as well as of monkeys... are tucked under their waist-strings 
so that they form a fringe which entirely covers the bark-cloth worn by all male 
Azandes. Over the skin they tie a string of fruits of the doleib palm.”*? Some 
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Chagga shamans, in contrast, “are naked when carrying out their craft, others 
tie a bast stripe with four knots round their heads.” ** 

A Copper Eskimo shaman may insert the teeth of his familiar animal spirit, 
and wear a costume made from its fur.8* The Koniag shaman dons a special dress, 
turning the forepart behind.*® A female Yurok shaman “wears strings of feathers 
from the two masses of her hair, and a maple-bark skirt.”** Generally a Sanpoil 
shaman wears “red bands around the arms or body of the skirt or dress,” with 
spangles of red feathers; and if the feathers are mixed with porcupine quills, the 
shaman is a person of exceptional prestige.** A shaman of the Surprise Valley 
Paiutes goes barefooted and wears an eagle-feather headband.** Among the Poncas, 
“eagle down is worn by shamans to indicate mysterious power, or control by the 
Mysteries. . . . Soft, floating or waving down is the symbol of the ‘ghost’ or 
Mystery.”*® Creek junior priests or student shamans always wear a white robe, 
and carry either on the head or arm or in their hands as an emblem of wisdom, 
a beautifully stuffed owl skin with “large sparkling glass beads, or buttons, fixed 
in the head for eyes.” ®° 

Guaikuru shamans wear a long, woolen skirt, “rather narrow, which prevents 
them from taking long steps”; and a cloak, falling from shoulders to feet, which 
is colored in alternating stripes of brown and red, shading into violet.** Lengua 
shamans wear ear discs which are “generally faced with bright pieces of glass or 
bits of polished tin... . As the doctor leans over his patient the glittering glass 
may catch and reflect some faint light, enough to give him the clue to his state- 
ment that the spirit has gone this way or that.”®* Matako shamans and their 
assistants wear “red wool frontlets trimmed with feathers on their heads, on 
their waists are feather belts, and rattles are tied on their feet. The magical power 
is attributed to every ornament.”®* Taulipang shamans “are firmly convinced 


that they can change into jaguars, by putting on the clothes of the jaguar”;®* and 
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a Witoto shaman simply dons “any fancy article that comes to hand . . . to make 
him different from his fellows.” | 
With regard to makeup, Sanpoil shamans invariably paint “both face and nec! 
solidly, in red,” to indicate their profession.°* A Creek shaman may imitate t,. 
marking of a raccoon and paint a black circle around each eye when going forth 
at night, to show that he can see in the dark.** Usually a Toba shaman paints his 
face red or black;** and an Jivaro shaman’s “gloomy looks are rendered still 
gloomier by the black face-painting.”® Andaman Islanders paint the body of 
the patient “with the red paint that is a symbol of the things that he needs” in 
order to increase his energy and get rid of the disease.!°° The body of an Arunta 
shaman is decorated with charcoal and bands of white down; in addition, his 
hair “is tied up behind and a small conical helmet of twigs is fastened on with 
hair-string,” his shoes are adorned with pink and white down,! and he wears 
a look that is “preternaturally solemn, as if he were the possessor of knowledge 
quite hidden from ordinary men.”!° 
Often the hair of the shaman is of especial consequence. Regulations may exist 
against his hair being cut, as among the Veddas;1° or it may be of the utmost 
importance for the shaman “never to have the hair of his head shaved off com- 
pletely,” lest he “lose his word charm power, forget his charms,” as among the 
Chagga.’** A Lamba shaman “does not cut his hair, but lets it hang in plaited 
tassels round his head, adorned with castor-oil and red ochre.”2°° The Chukchee 
male shaman, or the patient, may braid his hair like a woman in order to confuse 
the spirits, who will fail to recognize him.'°* A Koniag shaman disguises himself 
by a wig of human hair, with two feathers attached to resemble horns.!°* Among 
the Huichol, “the shamans. with their long flowing hair, their tobacco-gourds, 
and their ability to cure and to sing, are thought to resemble the gods.” 1° 
A great variety of theatrical properties are used by shamans when exercising 
their craft, and these properties usually have symbolical significance. Eggs are 
sacrificed by the Khasi if the ailment is not too serious: the officiating priest caresses 
an egg, “calls it ‘goddess,’ sprinkles it with rice, and smears it with red clay. Then 
he throws it with force” through a screen of bamboo sticks, so that the inside of 
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the egg passes into a dish below. This treatment is continued morning and eve- 
ning until the patient is well.’ The Palaung shaman makes a magic basket of 
bamboo, filled with paper flowers, a few paper flags, and lighted candles which 

-re fixed in the sand in the basket, and this is set up in the earth near the spot 
where the sick person has recently been working.”*”° Also, since “all demons 
are afraid of brooms,” the Palaungs brush a mad man thoroughly with a broom 
which has been dipped into water over which incantations have been said.’"* A 
toothless old Mongol shaman carries bells and pictures, two pots, dry drugs and 
vegetables, and a cupping copper.’* Chukchee shamans dispense amulets, brace- 
lets, and necklaces, which may represent the spirits and are sewed on to the patient’s 
clothing where pain has been felt.” 

The Riffs use tar. A shaman puts “tar on the top of the head, into the nostrils, 
and the joints of the arms and legs” of the sufferer, and burns “tar and white 
benzoin so as to make the smoke pass underneath his clothes and be inhaled by 
him as it comes through.”"** Chagga cures may be effected by “manipulating 
seeds on the gaming board, beating a pot of water with a... leaf, hammering 
a nail on a stone, shaking snuff or grain in the hand, counting stones, dropping 
sticks, or dreaming.” ""® The Venda shaman throws divinatory dice to ask advice 
of spirits about the case; his dice “consist mainly of four pieces of ivory, repre- 
senting the old man, young man, old woman, and young woman respectively.” ""® 
A Nama shaman gives the patient some of his personal immunity which is 
contained in his own dirt and perspiration. He scrapes off the dirt as required, 
“an essential ingredient in all his medicines and cures.”?"* 

Skulls of small animals hang on the walls of the Kutchin shaman’s lodge.'® 
A pipe is the chief hand property of a Yurok shaman." Equipment among the 
Surprise Valley Paiutes includes a stone pipe, a deerhoof rattle, eagle feathers 
which are sometimes held by the patient and sometimes placed over the afflicted 
part, and beads which are used “to see how the pain worked.” !”° Rocks and water 
used in the Oto sweat house treatment symbolize the hills of the years and endlessly 
flowing life, and are brought together with prayer.’ The Huichol shaman carries 
a plume consisting of tufts of feathers on a little stick; and “when he wishes to 
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bring the supernatural forces of the plume into action, he holds the handle in 
his right hand, generally giving it a slight trembling motion. Sometimes he may 
hold two or three plumes. The power of the hanging feathers emanates from their 
tips: therefore in curing the sick . . . he touches the tips of the feathers only,” 
passing the plume gently over the affected portions of the body.'** 

A carved stick, decorated with images of human figures, is carried by an 
officiating Cuna shaman.'** White clay is plastered over a sick Tehuelche child, 
from head to foot; and a white mare is killed, cooked, and immediately eaten.!% 
The Jivaro shaman uses a small bag containing magical objects, especially “brilliant 
stones” or crystals, and small white stones which are considered absolutely es- 
sential.!*°> The Barama Carib shaman uses tobacco herbs, a bench, and a maraka 
or rattle with its enclosed spirit stones.'*® These stones represent spirits with which 
he is accustomed to have communion; and the different orders of spirits are signi- 
fied by blackish basalt, quartz, rough sandstone, greenish jadeite, and limestone.!”* 
Murngin shamans wear, attached to a head circlet, a small, decorated bag containing 
bush cotton and familiar spirits.’** The Semang shaman “blows upon a mirror, or 
other glittering object, and the mirror goes up and places itself on a mat,” which 
is spread before the great thunder-god at the top of the sky; whereupon the god 
“laughs with pleasure on seeing the mirror and comes down to help.” ?7° A Dobuan 
shaman does not personally visit his patient, but “breathes the charm into the 
water” which relatives bring in gourds, and with which later on the patient will 
be bathed.'*° 

Disease objects are very commonly extracted by sucking and sleight of hand. 
Objects extracted from Sema Naga patients include “bits of stone, quartz, iron, 
tin, old teeth, chewed leaves, mud, hairs, etc.”!81 The Venda shaman sucks out 
stones, crystals, lizards, and snakes from the patient’s body.18? The Kwakiutl 
shaman “finally sucks the disease out of the body . . . which he shows to the 
bystanders, the disease being a piece of skin, a stick, a piece of bone or of quartz.” 
Evil objects extracted by the Jivaro shaman may be a thorn, a pebble, a worm, or 
a hair.’** Bits of wood, bone, and stone are removed by the Arunta shaman;1** 
and even eaglehawk claws which cause great internal pain and can be removed 
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only by “a distinguished medicine man . . . but it can be done.”?8® And some 
Trobrianders have “actually seen the small black scarab fall out of a man’s mouth 
while a woman was performing a curative formula.”?%* 

Many theatrical properties are used for sound effects, like rattles, trumpets, and 
drums. “A sort of crude violin” is played by the Kazak shaman.’** Mongol 
trumpets are made from thigh bones of maidens, and drums from girls’ and boys’ 
skulls. “The drums are painted green and decorated with bright ribbons em- 
broidered with the eight emblems of lamassery sacrifice.”**® The Yakut drum 
is oval, with various protuberances which act as resonators and symbolize ears, 


chin, and horns. Among the Tungus, the drum may be thought of as the shaman’s 


reindeer.!*° 


Wooden tongues have been inserted into the palm fruits which an Azande 
shaman hangs over his costume, “making of them dull-sounding bells which 
rattle together from the waist at the least movement,” adding to the sound of 
bundles of orange-colored seeds tied to arms and legs, and to rattles and iron 
bells which are carried in his hands. “As he dances, each witch-doctor is in him- 
self a complete orchestra, which rattles and rings and bangs to the rhythm of 
the drums.”**" Mbundu sound effects are supplied by drums, and by the women 
clapping their hands in rhythm while a shaman strokes the patient’s spine with 
wet leaves.14? The Kutchin shaman beats a tambourine drum, with “a special 
stick ... made from a root, sometimes with an animal head carved on top.”*** 
A rattle is used by the Kwakiutl shaman;*** and a rattle is used by the Surprise 
Valley Paiutes also.’*® All medical aid among the Omaha is given “with songs 
accompanied by the beating of a small drum.”** 

Noise is indispensable for treatment by the Guana shaman, who “rattles his 
gourd, dances, chants and yells day and night, creating such a pandemonium that 
the spirit would be bold indeed that was not scared. The wonder is that sometimes 
the patient survives.”*47 As much noise as possible is made by the Toba shaman 
also, his chief instrument being a circular, magical strap of leather to which are 
attached a number of small bells.’*® Drums are beaten all around the Orokaiva 
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patient in order to frighten away ghosts who have caused the disease; and the 
mouth of the drum may be held “close to the patient’s body, so that the spirit 
should pass” from the body into the drum, “whence it could be expelled by beating 
in the gardens.” ** 

Noise is not always considered desirable. During the tense Lepcha performance, 
even the children are quiet.°° A Cuna shaman also requires silence lest the helping 
spirits become vexed and strike him down; his office is believed to be extremely 
dangerous.’** A half hour of absolutely noiseless exorcism by a Miriam shaman 
is climaxed: by his sudden handclap and strident yell, at the shock of which the 
patient sometimes faints.’®? 

Dramatic use of his own voice may be the shaman’s major sound effect, with 
or without the use of instruments and hand properties. In the Yakut shaman’s 
voice, “all sound elements, volume, tempo, and pitch may be found. His voice 
is particularly strong when he strives to inhale from the patient the malevolent 
beings causing the sickness. Then his voice resembles the cries of a man struggling 
with a deadly danger.”"** A Samoyed shaman sings to the spirit, who answers 
him.’°* The Azande shaman may speak his revelations with truculent braggadocio, 
or “in a dreamy, far-away voice ... with difficulty,” as if in a trance.” Two Crow 
shamans offer prayers for a little boy’s recovery, both in humming songs and 
in ordinary speech.’*® Cayapa shamans whistle and sing “to call certain guardian 
spirits” to aid them.’®** How long a Lengua shaman and his men assistants chant, 
shout, and sing depends on the probable fee from the patient.’** A Toba shaman 
leans over his patient and chants, and the words are held to be unimportant, since 
“the voice is by itself supposed to have magical efficacy.”"*® Among the Taulipang, 
the shaman “must invoke all animal spirits, in order to find out the cause of the 
sickness. . . .” The art of imitating different voices, human and animal voices, a 
kind of ventriloquism, is stressed in all descriptions of sick cures.’®° The Witoto 
shaman is “a skilled ventriloquist”; he beats the floor, shakes his rattle, and 
imitates “the beasts and birds of the forest . . . to demonstrate the embodying of 
the spirits of the nether world, the active causation of all ill”; and he also sum- 
mons all friendly spirits to his aid.1** The Kamilaroi shaman speaks always during 
performance in the same “whistling spirit voice.”'®? Pukapukan shamans consult 
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the gods by means of “the pigeon-sounding ritual, or by the continuous chanting 
of songs.”’** Maori priests, who are the curing shamans, practice ventriloquism 


“for professional purposes.” ** 
A Tanala séance depends so greatly upon sound effects that the report is here 


quoted in full: 


The people begin clapping and singing softly. After a time a knocking is heard on 
the walls, or voices are heard repeating: “We have come. We have come.” There are 
sometimes as many as ten or twelve spirits, distinguishable by their different voices. 
The voices are nasal and seem to come from the east or west . . . sometimes high, 
sometimes low. . . . The head of the family, or the sick person, then tells the spirits 
why they have been called. After this the ombiasy [shaman] explains the situation fully 
and the spirits tell the cause of the illness and the medicine to be given. . . . After 
answering the questions, the spirits drink the rum, dance and sing . . . accompanied 
by rhythmic rappings on the floor and walls, but always near the ombiasy. . . . Finally 
they say they are tired and must go, and troop off noisily. The spirits are the souls of 
ancestors, but no individuals can be identified. 


The words of shamanist songs and sayings are often a form of dramatic 
dialogue. A Kazak shaman speaks to an illness as follows: 


“Hey, demon, what do you want and why do you not depart? Do you still not know 
me? I am going to show you! .. . Well, demon, demon, take this [sheep] lung and 
have a feast. You shall not kill this woman nor do any harm to her. Will you not leave 
her alone, you one-eyed monster . . . If you do not leave here and go out of my sight 
I will burn your hair and . .. cut off your head.” 1 


A Reindeer Chukchee reports the following special incantation, 


to reduce a swelling which is slow in bursting . . . I say, “There is a Little Seal of the 
Time of the First Creation. I have transformed myself into that seal, and I have 
pierced the thick ice above!” Then I breathe three times over the swelling, which bursts 
after awhile, or perhaps on the next day.1®* 


A Chagga conjurer’s chief strength lies in his sayings."** He may solemnly “bow 
over the patient, with his black magic fan touch his face and chest, and... 
address the disease as such, saying: ‘Decay like the butterfly, which flies here 
and flies there and dies there.’ ”?® 

The song of a Kwakiutl shaman is worded, “My supernatural power restores 
life. My supernatural power makes the sick walk. My supernatural power cuts 
life short.”1"° A Hopi shaman prays, “Now my mother of the Antelope people, 
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this sick person is in bad condition; come and cure his disease before I put 
my hands upon him; join with me and save his life.”’"t Appealing to good 
spirits who will find the lost soul, a Cuna shaman sings: “Now that the sun 
has set, I will instruct you. It is not by me that you are instructed for the first 
time, for God has told you about the task that is before you.”?"* An Jivaro shaman 
always begins his conjurations by repeating the words for “‘I, I myself,’ thus 
emphasizing his own personality and the will power by which he masters the 
spirit world.”*** Attempting to divine by means of a plant whether his patient 
will recover, a Maori shaman “grasps one of the young inner leaves and repeats: 
‘A seeking, a searching. To seek whither? To seek inland; to seek at the base; to 
seek at the root; to seek in the spirit world; to seek of the gods. Be thou effec- 
ita 

In parts of North America and especially in South America, tobacco and 
narcotics are regularly used by the shaman as part of the invocation procedure, 
Such narcotization lulls the conscious psychic patterns and enables deeper forces 
in the psyche to arise. Thus, a Tenino shaman “does not blow smoke on his 
patient. He smokes beside the patient . . . in order to ‘gather his spirit’ and to 
diagnose the complaint.”*7> As neighbors are arriving, a Sanpoil shaman smokes 
before the cure in order to fortify himself for the hard work ahead.'** A Surprise 
Valley Paiute shaman “sings over his patient; he smokes; he calls upon his various 
spirits to cure.”'** Among the Colorado, a cup of nepe, a narcotic drink, is drunk 
by the shaman; the patient drinks; and the spectators have a dose also. Halluci- 
nations are induced by the drug, which is said to have beneficial results for example 
in a case of fever.’*® Jivaro shamans drink narcotics habitually and use repeated 
small doses to induce ecstasy, while chanting to invoke all suspected demons and 
compel them to cure their own wrongdoing.’ The Taulipang shaman, who 
“must have a certain gift of acting,” intoxicates himself through smoking in order 
that his soul may have miraculous adventures away from the body.'® Using drugs, 
the Witoto shaman “works himself into a state of wild exaltation.”'*' The 
Barama Carib shaman “uses tobacco in the form of smoke and in the form of an 
infusion, alcoholic drinks, and certain herbs.”’®* Through narcotics, Macusi 
shamans “can transform themselves into a condition of wild ecstasy,” in which 
they display great skill in ventriloquism.'** 
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Dreaming is another method which is sometimes employed to invoke the 
spirits, that is, the desired, unconscious, psychic forces. A certain Mun among the 
Lepcha “always dreams before a ceremony, and thus learns what action he has 
to take.” ?** Kutchin shamans get power through dreams.'®* The song of a female 
Yurok shaman “may be learned in her original dream; the words she is said to 
improvise.”"*° A Papago family is cured of “owl-sickness,” by singers “who 
dreamed of owls, because that is how all songs come, by dreaming.” *** 

Still another way of attracting the spirits is that of an Ainu shaman, who 
sacrifices a dog, as this blood is “very liked by shaman spirits.” 1% 

But the Aleut shaman does not try to attract spirits; he says that it is “the 
spirits themselves who recruit . . . their servitors.”**° 

Whether accomplished by drumming, singing, narcotics or otherwise, the sum- 
moning of spirits, i. e., unconscious psychic forces by the shaman, frequently 
culminates in his possession through trance, ecstasy, or frenzy. Theatrically and 
psychologically, possession may be the grand climax of the performance. For 
sheer spectacle, the moment is perhaps unrivalled in its effect upon the patient 
and other beholders. Before them is an extraordinary living-out in dramatic 
ritual, of hitherto unlived, or rarely lived, portions of the psyche; and the most 
valuable diagnosis and advice concerning the sick man, are expected to be given 
during this period of the shaman’s deepest surrender to the Unconscious. 

In Asia, among Hill Maria Gonds, the shaman waits until “‘the god comes 
upon him’ or ‘sits on him’ . . . to give his decision and advice.” ?®! Not quite losing 
consciousness, but becoming automatic in his actions, the Vedda shaman ex- 
periences nausea and vertigo at the beginning and end of his possession dance; the 
ground seems to rock beneath his feet.’*? When the spirits come to a certain Lepcha 
shaman, 


he feels a heavy burden, as though he is carrying an immense weight . . . He trem- 
bles all the time and sweats profusely. During this time he must pray to the gods 
to find out what must be done. . . . He sits cross-legged on the floor making offerings; 
by his side is a necklace of flowers and a decorated stick. . . . Suddenly he feels as 
though he is being poked all over with the stick; this is the god arriving to take pos- 
session of his body. He is now no longer himself. The god takes up the necklace and 
puts it on his head... . Very quietly, it begins to speak.1% 


At the moment of possession, the voice of a Kazak shaman begins to rise. His 
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actions become livelier; he strikes himself, writhes furiously, and sweat pours down 
his body. He beats his head, yelling, and calls upon the spirits “while making 
a sign with his hand as though repelling spirits” who are of no use to him™ 
Chukchee shamans beat the drum, cry, move violently, and may be possessed 
by the spirit of a bear, raven, or wolf while they are uttering the sounds of 
that animal.’ Among the Yakuts, “the unarticulated roaring and wild cries 
may upset even a person who has normal nerves. The shaman is so absorbed 
in his role that he forgets himself completely.” 2 

In North America, the Copper Eskimo shaman utters cries of pain, and cover- 
ing his eyes with his hand “as though he were in the greatest agony,” he becomes 
possessed by his familiar spirit.”*®* A Koniag shaman “makes the most frightful 
grimaces and twistings of the body, till at last . . . he gives the answer, which, 
in his trance, he pretends to have received from the evil spirit.”?®* Menomini 
exorcism of the sick is climaxed by a frenzy, and dialogue with the spirits.” 
Among the Creek, manifestation of possession is the shaking of the cabin during 
a curing preformance, “and those present think it is the presence of the Spirit.”*”° 
The Papago shaman sings himself into a state of trance where he “sees the cause of 
the disease.”?°* 

In South America, the Guaikuru shaman, with rattle in his right hand and 
feather fan in his left, sings, “occasionally pausing as though in a trance. He 
goes to the land of the dead to seek the escaped spirit of the patient, which he 
catches and puts on his feather fan.”°? Lengua shamans hypnotize themselves 
into a trance, and send their souls wandering to see visions: “it is unquestionable 
that a few of these wizards understand to a slight degree the power of hyp- 
notism.”*°* The Apinayé shaman “begins to groan and tremble, finally collapsing,” 
the soul having left the body “to visit the spirits of the dead and get their instruc- 
tions as to curing the patient.”*°* An Jivaro shaman gradually works himself 
into a state of ecstasy, “the highest degree of possession.”*°° During the. trance 
of a Barama Carib shaman, great secrecy guards his incantations while he sings 
and talks with the spirits.?° 

In Oceania, the Semang shaman “can communicate with supernatural beings 
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and assume the form of a tiger . . . and sometimes works himself into a trance.”?7 


Balinese shamans can transform themselves into all sorts of animals; and superior 
shamans can transform themselves into forty-eight supernatural beings, “each 
more powerful than the last, but also more difficult to attain.” Transformation 
is accompanied by violent headaches, and “gradually the tongue swells, be- 
coming longer and heavier until it hangs out of the mouth uncontrolled.”?°* 
The Miriam shaman may work himself “into a frenzy, passing his hands down 
his arms or legs as if he were trying to pull something off” which is at first resistant, 
but finally glides off the fingertips and is “wafted towards the sick person.”?°° 
When the Pukapukan shaman feels “the god within him,” he tells the god about 
the sickness, and in his trance receives an answer concerning the cause, and 
the means of treatment.??° 

Discovery during possession of the cause of sickness ends the period of greatest 
tension in exorcism; i. e., with conscious acceptance of the demon or problem, 
the psychological crisis is past. In exorcism which is done without trance or frenzy, 
the dramatic emergence of concrete disease objects by sleight of hand (an action 
which may also occur in the same performance with possession), may be the 
crisis and symbolize conscious acceptance of the disease. Or clear acknowledgment 
of the enemy may be accomplished in still other fashion. 

The crisis is over; but important steps must yet be taken to get rid finally of the 
disease, and lure home again the sick man’s soulf A shaman of the Hill Maria 
Gonds blows the disease away or brushes it off with leaves from a magic tree, 
while reciting spells consisting mainly of long lists of godlings.?"* ,The Sema shaman 
extracts disease objects either by drawing them out by sleight of hand, or sucking 
which “is often accompanied by a shrewd nip, which the patient takes for the 
pain attending the object’s emergence from his body.”*!* At Lepcha exorcisms, 
a double line of flour is traced from a dough image of the demon to the door, 
as the route it must take to go out;?"* and accompanied by chanting and with 
a lighted torch to show the way,?"* the image is carried into the forest “or to the 
place where four roads meet.”?!* Tiv practitioner and patient, believing that both 
good and evil spirits travel on water, go to a stream where the illness is splashed 
away.21® A Chagga shaman, while talking to the disease, spits at the patient “four 
or ten times according to the length of his speech”;?"* or the sick man may be 
redeemed through ritual cursing of a goat, “skinned without having been killed. ... 
The goat writhes about on the grass, bleating piteously”; whereupon the shaman 
declares, “Swell! Burst! . . . Bleat, bleat, bleat, thou who didst this wicked deed! 
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Bleat like this goat!” And when the beast is finally killed, the shaman cries tr. 
umphantly, “As this goat died, so thou too wilt die!”*"® 

Waving a large palm leaf was formerly considered by the Thonga to be 
sufficient to “scatter the spirits.”**® More recently, however, the patient is puri- 
fied by dipping his head in water; or he may suck blood from a living fowl or 
goat “in a state of frenzy; after he has drunk his fill his throat is tickled with a 
feather and he vomits the blood thus expelling the spirit.”**° The Nama shaman 
sucks out a snake, frog, or insect, after solemnly making a small incision where 
illness “is supposed to lurk.”?* 

A Kwakiutl shaman “uses whistles and blows the disease, which he holds in 
the hollow of his hands, into the air.”**? A Sanpoil shaman may get rid of the 
disease by moving his hands along the patient’s body without touching it, mean- 
while making explosive sounds with his lips. When the disease object is finally 
drawn out at the top of the head, the patient sighs heavily; and the shaman clasps 
his hands together and with the help of an assistant, plunges his hands into a 
basket of water where the disease is “powerless” and can be “handled with ease.” 
Treating a small boy who has been wounded by a bullet, an Omaha shaman 
grinds medicine roots and water in his mouth, and slowly approaching the patient 
while “bellowing and pawing the earth, after the manner of an angry buffalo 
at bay,” he takes a long breath and spits the water into the wound “with a 
whizzing noise.” The boy flinches, and it is considered a very successful opera- 
tion.7** A Ponca patient with headache, brings bow and arrow to the shaman, 
who wets the arrow with saliva, sets it on the bowstring, points it four times at 
the patient’s head, and then rubs the head with the arrow.” 

A Guaikuru shaman hits the patient a hard blow on the affected part of the 
body. Sometimes the blow is so fierce that the patient dies.??* The act of drawing 
out a splinter from a Toba patient is called “the demon leaves.” But lest he return, 
the shaman talks placatingly to the demon “in a low, muttering voice . . . ‘Do 
you want tobacco? Do you like to smoke a pipe?’” and answering himself 
“through a nod of the head and a low mumbling, ... he . . . lights his pipe and 
blows thick clouds upon the patient and all around.”**? When treating snakebite, 
the Wapisiana shaman “passes his hands down over the patient’s body from head 
to foot, driving the poison out at the toes.”*** Among the Witoto, there is a 
“universal belief . . . in the potency of human breath” as a means of expelling 
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evil;22® hence “breathing and blowing over the patient is a prominent part of 
the processes.” *°° 

To drive the demon from a sick woman, a Semang shaman uproots two 
saplings, rubs the abdomen and back of the patient with earth from the holes, 
spits on her, and causes the saplings “to be hurled violently into the jungle”; 
whereupon the woman gets well.?** One or more Orokaiva shamans massage the 
patient's “limbs and body, pinching the flesh very hard. The rubbing proceeds 
usually towards the extremities, and the operator, continually removing his hands 
from the patient’s body with what resembles a plucking motion,” appears to be 
throwing away the cause of the disease.”? Under supervision of the shaman, a 
Murngin patient is cured by purification in the sacred totem well. Placed in a hole 
dug in the earth to symbolize the well, the patient is sung over; water is poured over 
him; and red ocher is rubbed all over his body to remove the ritual uncleanness due 
to breaking of taboos.”** Ginger, or a piece of tobacco, or the spine of a sea shell 
are removed from a Mala patient; the object had been aimed at him, “causing him 
to be ill”; and the phrase describing the exorcism is “to remove ghosts.””°* A 
Maori shaman pulls a leaf and uses it as a path for the evil spirit to leave the 
patient’s body, while reciting a charm like, “Here is your path. Begone; cease 
afflicting this person; return to your place of origin.””*° The Pukapukan shaman 
in a typical cure “of sickness caused by the direct intervention of a god,” removes 
the disease object and throws it into the fire, “so killing the spirit that entered into 
the object within the patient.”?** 

If the soul of the patient has been absent during sickness, it must be found 
and brought home, a process which symbolizes restoration of consciousness or 
recognizable personality or integrated confidence in living, so that the patient 
“is himself” again. The word for shaman among the Ainus “means really ‘heart’ 
or ‘mind grabber,” and “the present day common term . . . means ‘double-lived 
one,” the double life being “subconscious life.”**7 Jukun shamans organize a hunt 
to find the soul. “Houses are searched, the witch-doctor darting hither and thither. 
Suddenly he espies the soul and catches it in a dish of shea-butter. The soul is 
restored to the patient’s body by rubbing him with the shea-butter.”*** A 
Kwakiutl shaman discovers by feeling the head of a patient that the “soul has left 
the body.” Thereupon a large fire is made, the people assemble after dark to 
sit watching, and the shaman by incantations catches the soul, “which he shows 
standing on the palm of his hand. It looks like a mannikin or like a small 
bird.” He puts it on the crown of the head of the patient, “whence it slides into 
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his head.”**° A Cuna shaman sings to the good spirits, “I command you to get 
ready your equipment for overawing the evil spirits. You should put on your 
golden hats and take with you the hooks you need for lifting the cloths under 
which the evil spirits are accustomed to hide away a human [soul].” Then the 
spirits go on their mission, return with the soul, and restore it to the body.”* 

“When the struggle with the evil spirit is over,” the Lengua shaman and 
his assistants “proceed to sing another kind of song, which is to notify the wander- 
ing soul that its habitation has been vacated, and that it may return in safety.”**! 
A Dusun shaman chants, shouts, spits, coaxes the spirit, overtakes the devil, finds 
the soul, and restores it to the body. This is “long work and is well paid for.”*# 
After the wandering soul of a sick Kiwai Papuan has been “caught” in a bracer, 
the shaman hastens to the house where the patient is waiting with his back to 
the door, and “runs up to him and pushes in the soul, hitting him on the back” 
where souls are located.?** 

Cooperation of the patient during exorcism is implied; and sometimes is 
dramatically expressed. Among the Lepchas, the patient himself is an active 
performer. He progresses “through the smaller squares of a big magic square, 
gradually having all his appearance changed; he starts off dressed in black, carrying 
a stick, and ends up dressed in white with a bow and arrow. This is believed to 
fool the devil, as is the device of taking a new name for a year.”*** An old Navaho 
woman with a high fever, who is so weak she staggers, and with a pain in her 
side so severe she can hardly breathe, nevertheless in a cold wind performs the 
ritual of washing her hair in yucca suds, as “the chanter continues his steady 
singing to the accompaniment of his deerhoof rattle. .. . They are not cruel. ... 
The sing must be done properly, if at all.”?*° 

At various points, and sometimes throughout the performance, the shaman 
may be supported by special assistants. During the possession dance of the Vedda 
shaman, an assistant follows every move, ready to catch hirn.*** Before an Azande 
séance, drummers are “recruited from among youths and boys on the spot,” and 
all the small boys are organized into a special chorus to support the songs,” 
thus keeping the young fry busy as well as helping the shaman. The Sanpoil 
shaman chooses a spokesman from among those present; and one or two assistants 
touch the patient at various places for diagnosis, while singing doctoring songs.” 
A Surprise Valley Paiute shaman asks two women to dance, “and they skip . . . 
around.”**® Men assistants at a Colorado exorcism take a narcotic drink, seize 
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stones in their hands, and excitedly “begin to run around the patient chanting 
loudly.” This is the stone dance.” A Guana shaman may be aided in noisemaking 
“by some of his brethren and by the old women.”*** Exorcism by five famous 
Matako shamans involves the services also of some twenty dancers, “wearing 
feathers, red belts adorned with shells, rattles, caps, red pieces of cloth, whistles 
and old broken watches, while perhaps ten old women” run about holding rags 
in their hands, one even carrying an umbrella; and everyone, including the 
patient, dances and sings.*°* When the soul of an Apinayé shaman is away in 
the land of the dead, his assistant “supports him, lays him out at length... 
and walks round him like a sentry.” When it is time to revive him, the assistant 
blows smoke over his own hands and places them on the hands of the shaman." 

Blacksmiths may have uncommon virtue as assistants. In Africa, the success 
of one Chagga shaman is “not conceivable without the religious awe of the iron 
and the tools of the smith.”*°* In Asia also, because of his help in ornamenting 
shaman costumes, the Yakut blacksmith has “a half-magical position, being 
credited with ‘peculiar fingers.’” His very tools have souls, “which can give out 
sounds of their own accord.”*®° Special rituals are enacted if a Yakut blacksmith is 
sick. One elaborately dramatic cure, requires seven men to represent the seven 
assistants of an evil deity who is the chief blacksmith of the nether world. A 
bellows-man, two file-men, and four hammer-men perform as the principal sha- 
man conjures forth the demon: “Withdraw thy black, heavy soul which is like 
a seven-tailed whip! . . . Send back to the country of the sun the young lark! ... 
Blow the bellows!”?°* 

Frequently the audience assists dramatically in the exorcism. Indeed, the 
mere presence of relatives, friends, and neighbors heightens the theatrical excite- 
ment, spurring the shaman, patient, and special assistants to do their best to 
succeed. Azande “séances are generally well attended by the neighborhood, some 
people coming with questions to be put to the witch doctor, others coming to hear 
local scandal and to look at the dancing.”*°* At the Koniag séance, “the ques- 
tion . . . being stated, the shaman begins to sing, the company joining in the 
song by degrees, till it becomes a chorus, or rather a yell.”*°* A Sanpoil audience 
joins in the singing and beats time on the floor;*°® and at a Matako cure every- 
body dances and sings.?® If ordinary treatment by a Toba shaman has failed, 
the audience itself takes charge. All the men of the village assemble in the evening; 
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the sick person is carried out of the house into an open space; and “the people 
begin to dance around him, marking time with their rattles,” chanting or shouting 
and making as much noise as possible, while the shaman utters powerful words 
and shakes his rattle over the affected parts of the body.?* In cases of exceptionally 
severe illness, the Pukapukan shaman recommends holding a general con. 
fessional. Relatives of all ages gather in a small house for the nightlong ceremony, 
and the principal males present urge everyone to confess silently whatever is evil 
in his heart, since the patient will recover only if all evil is “confessed away.”2” 
An ethnographer of the Murngin comments on the shaman’s function of helping 
to “organize and direct the community’s attitude toward the sick man,” and 
describes how the patient gains confidence as everybody encourages him to get 
well.?® 

Prompt, definite, and even spectacular results may conclude the exorcism. Often 
the patient experiences a decisive change in his condition, for better or worse; 
the séance is likely either to kill or cure him. If a Jukun patient recovers, the shaman 
“produces an arrowhead, stating that he had secretly withdrawn” it from the 
body of the patient. If however the patient dies, the shaman excuses himself: 
perhaps the relatives were slow to summon him, or the man was shot in a vital 
spot like the heart.*** Recovery or death for the Chagga patient is implied in the 
belief that a shaman “must never turn back before his goal, without having effected 
his object. That would weaken the sureness of aim of his soul-power.”*® A 
Lamba shaman sets up three little sticks between some meal, symbolizing life; and 
a hole. If the sticks fall into the meal, the patient will live; if they fall into the 
hole, he will die. Perhaps fear of death will cause the Lamba patient to confess 
“some unnatural sin which he has committed. When he has confessed the demon 
can no longer hold him.” Then the shaman gives him medicine and he begins 
to recover, presently bestowing upon the shaman “a handsome gift of goods.”*® 
The result noted for a Surprise Valley Paiute patient is simply that when the 
man gets well he believes in the doctor.?®* A Kiwai Papuan patient at once begins 
to recover as the shaman returns his soul to him.*® If intercessions prevail, the 
Kamilaroi sick man may recover “after having probably been reduced to a living 
skeleton from an indescribable wasting sickness” which the ethnographer suggests 
that “we spell funk.”**® Murngin diagnosis is of recovery or death;?"° but if the 
man’s soul has been stolen, he will die; nothing can be done to cure him.?"" Upon 
the first visit of a Tikopia shaman, the spirit says to wait and see; if the pain is 
less, he is not to be called again. If the pain is worse, the shaman returns and the 
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spirit decides whether the patient will recover or die.2** Maori exorcism continues 
until the sick man dies, or recovers “in spite of his friends.”?** 

Only occasionally skeptical, friends and relatives react to the performance of 
exorcism usually with gratitude and renewed faith in the powers of the spirits and 
the skill of the shaman, and with pleasure at having been highly entertained. 
After an Ainu performance, 


the relatives went away quietly and seriously. Adults and children alike were filled 
with the importance of the secret which had not only been a solemn sight for the 
spectators, but also caused the feeling of their own impotency and nothingness. All 
were conscious of their helplessness in front of the invisible and mighty spirits which 
dominate the world and man, and their power of thinking was stopped in front of 
the impenetrable secrets of life.?"4 


Venda audiences fear the possessed dancer but seem irresistibly drawn to the 
scene: “it possesses a magnetic attraction that they cannot withstand.”*° The 
Nama shaman is a popular figure, and “the more mysterious is the hocus-pocus 
in which he wraps his unintelligible doings, the greater the wizard and the more 
firmly do they expect the wonderful effects.”**° To the Copper Eskimo audience, 


this strange figure, with its wild and frenzied appearance, its ventriloquistic cries 
and its unearthly falsetto gabble . . . is no longer a human being, but the thing it 
personifies. . . . If the shaman ejaculates that he is . . . a bear, forthwith it is a bear 
that they behold, . . . if he says that the dance-house is full of spirits they will see 
them in every corner.277 


To the Azande, “a séance is a very good show which is amusing to watch, now 
and again exciting, and always provides material for comment and gossip for a 
long time.”°*8 Cayapa exorcism too is not a solemn occasion but on the contrary 
is characterized throughout by talk and laughter.” 

he strenuous activity of exorcism terminates frequently in collapse of the 
shaman. A Rwala shaman experiences exhaustion after his frenzy and ecstasy.?°° 
The “characteristic sudden collapse” of the Vedda shaman may occur at the 
beginning of possession and is explained by the shamans as the leaving of the spirit; 
the bodily demand of the performance is great, and the shaman is genuinely tired 
if not exhausted afterward.?*! At the end of possession, a Kazak shaman, “his 
strength spent, his face pale, and his eyes bloodshot . . . threw himself upon the 
rug, uttered a terrible wild cry, stretched out and remained motionless as though 
dead.”?? An extreme instance is noted of a Chukchee shaman who was trying to 
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deal with a smallpox epidemic: he “shamanized three days, he neither ate nor 
drank, he shamanized without rest, finally he fell down and died.”?** 

“So intense is the strain” that a Copper Eskimo shaman “nearly faints with 
exhaustion at the close of the performance.”*** The Koniag shaman collapses;?* 
and the Tiibatalabal shaman after sucking out “the pain from the patient” falls 
down “in a heavy stupor, sweating all over.”*** As part of the performance, the 
Apinayé shaman collapses also.?** 

Not all shamans are exhausted by their exorcising, however. The Surprise 
Valley Paiute shaman is afterward only “a little tired”;?** and Guana shamans 
are able to go through “a whole night of violent exercise, dancing and contorting 
their bodies, without intermission, and on the following day show no visible signs 
of fatigue.”*°® Evidently the reactions of shamans vary according to the individual 
as well as according to custom. 

Theatrical emphases and general tone of performances in different cultures and 
regions vary conspicuously also. There is one sort of “feeling” to an African 
Azande séance, given in full daylight with noisy accompaniment of drums, rattles, 
and bells, as the shaman or shamans dance for information and fight the evil 
powers with “every movement, every gesture, every grimace.” There is a very 
different feeling to the North American Tiibatalabal performance, a nightlong 
ceremony wherein the shaman, smoking and singing, calls on Deer to see the 
patient, although no one except the shaman can see that Deer.**' The South 
American Yekuana exorcism has still a different mood, featuring continuous 
rattling of the maraka, great virtuosity in calling and talking with the spirits, and 
liberal use of tobacco smoking and drinking of tobacco broth.?® 
wt In conclusion,An example from Asia summarizes some of the most significant 

elements in the psychological drama of shamanistic cure: careful creation of a 
mood which will be favorable to concentrated identification, through dramatic 
setting and lighting and magical costume; elaborate invocation of spirits culminat- 
ing in frenzied battle with the sickness demon and chasing it away, and a long 
pilgrimage to heaven for acceptance of the sacrifice; the whole, performed to great 
edification of the audience, and followed by the shaman’s exhaustion, and in- 
ferentially causing a decisive change in the patient’s peace of mind and condition. 

A Yakut shaman sits down on a white mare’s hide; the fire is put out; the 
neighbors, who have gathered, sit along the walls of the hut; assistants are ready to 
hold the shaman during his forthcoming struggle with the terrible demons. The 
hour arrives “when witchery becomes possible”; talk dies into whispers; and the 
shaman begins to unbraid his hair, muttering and hiccoughing nervously, staring 
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into the ashes of the fire, his whole body constantly trembling. Slowly he takes off 
his shirt and dons the magic coat of his calling; he smokes a pipe for a long 
time; he bows solemnly to the four corners of the world. All is still. 

Then there is a sudden, sharp clang of iron; the cry of a hawk or seagull; a 
low beating of the drum; and the shaman begins his music, at first “tender, soft, 
then uneven and spontaneous, like the noise of an approaching storm.” One hears 
wild calls; crows croaking; cuckoos, hawks, and eagles whistling; bells and rattle- 
boxes rumbling and ringing, rising to a crashing climax. Suddenly everything is 
completely still, until the drum begins again to beat. “This procedure is continued 
with variations for some time, according to the inspiration of the shaman,” and 
with the addition of “fragments and phrases of a song somberly sung.” 


Powerful bull of the earth. Horse of the steppe! 
I, the powerful bull, roar! 

I have begun to neigh, horse of the steppe! 

I am the most consecrated of all men! 

I am the most gifted man of all! 

I am a man, made a powerful master by the powerful lord! 
Steppe horse, appear! Find me! 

Magic bull of the earth, appear! Speak! 
Powerful lord, command! 

May each one hear me, whom I meet. 

Take heed! 

All of you stay together! 


The shaman leaps wildly about, gesticulates furiously, cries loudly, foams at the 
mouth and falls down. At last he knows whom he is fighting, and in a frenzy 
sucks the demon from the patient’s “sick spot,” or chases it away out of the 
hut into the night. 

In the courtyard, an elaborate stage setting has been arranged for the climax of 
the scene, with wooden figures of people and animals, and a cow waiting for 
the sacrifice, tied to a post. In front of this post, three poles are planted, each with 
a stuffed bird perched on top; beyond the poles stand nine green fir trees; and 
stretching along the line of poles and trees, beginning low at the first bird and rising 
higher and higher, is “a thin hair rope, decorated with tufts of white horse hair.” 
This rope is the road along which the shaman dances, “driving before him the 
sacrificed cattle,” *®* beating the drum which is his horse with a drumstick whip,?” 
and following the birds as he flies to heaven. It is a long and terrible journey, signi- 
fied by resting places when he sits down and rests at intervals during the dance. 
But finally the shaman learns that his prayers have been heard and the required 
sacrifice has been accepted; and the long, difficult ceremony is over.*®° The audience 
departs, having been deeply impressed and entertained. For a day afterward, the 
shaman is exhausted.” The patient gets well, or dies, 

Fear of the danger of releasing uncontrolled magic, i. e., unconscious, archetypal 
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powers,”*? is doubtless one reason for the intense reluctance of the sick to fa 


their problems alone, and helps to explain the widespread, persistent need forc,a- 
matic psychotherapy by the professional shaman. A sick man dreads surrendering 
to his fear and thereby acknowledging the demon, an activity of the psyche 
which ruins the picture he has built up of himself as a strong, self-sufficient man, 
But until the patient can bring up his demon to consciousness it can not be dealt 
with nor disposed of, but lurks guerillalike in the unconscious and causes con. 
stant trouble. This unconscious mechanism in the psyche of the patient becomes 
more activated through proximity and sympathy to the powerful, controlled activity 
of a similar portion of the psyche of the shaman. The healthy shaman evokes and 
acts out the horrible demon which brings death; and he also acts out the forces 
which bring life and health. Through his drama the shaman stimulates and brings 
to consciousness the battle within the patient, and helps to achieve a dénouement 
such as the patient has been unable to achieve alone. Thus by identification with 
the exorcising performance of the shaman, the patient is enabled to break his 
psychological jam, to overcome his neurosis. 

Presence of family and friends during the ceremony intensifies the whole ex- 
perience. Man is a social being. A timid patient gains courage through public 
acceptance of his battle and from knowing that so many persons are on his side. 

What the demon exactly is probably varies with every human being and is 
conditioned by cultural beliefs. But the common experience is that there are such 
dark psychic forces to be dealt with in one way or another during critical illness; 
and to a large extent, the need of a primitive patient for psychological integration 


in the face of death is met successfully through drama, in the exorcising perform- 
ance of a shaman. 


East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North Carolina 


297 See C. G. Jung, The Psychology of the Unconscious (New York, 1916) and The Integra 


tion of the Personality (London, 1940) for scholarly discussion of archetypes in the collective 
unconscious. 
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THE RIDDLE OF “THE FLYING CLOUD” 


By Horace P. Beck 


ERHAPS ONE of the most popular of the longer ballads found in America 

is “The Flying Cloud.” Yet up to the present this old song has managed 

to hold the secret of its origin better than any other ballad of considerable 
popularity. No one knows its origin, its dates, or the identity of any of the 
characters concerned. Collectors greet it with more mixed emotions than any other 
song. Shay refers to it as a “song which probably had some popularity in the dives 
alongshore, but it was not sung aboard ship.”* On the other hand, Rickaby states 
that at one time the ability to sing this song through was a prerequisite to being 
allowed to work in the Michigan lumber camps.” Varied, also, are the opinions as 
to the age of the piece; they range from some time fairly early in the nineteenth 
century up to the twentieth century. Attempts to identify the characters and ships 
have not been successful. Creighton states that the name Ocean Queen referred to a 
fishing vessel lost with all hands at a fairly recent date.* Because of these conflicting 
opinions and ideas, I have made an intensive study of the song in an attempt to 
clarify some of the points discussed. 

There are variants of “The Flying Cloud” from the south, from Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New England (Maine and Massachusetts), Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and a snatch from Scotland.* Rickaby to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
greatest number of variants seems to be from Newfoundland, where at least six 
versions have been recorded. (Dr. MacEdward Leach of the University of Penn- 
sylvania recorded five variants there in the summer of 1950.) From the dispersal 
pattern it seems safe to assume that it is an American ballad, and, if sea songs may 
claim a port as home, it is either from New England, Nova Scotia, or New- 
foundland. From internal evidence this area might be localized still further to 
include only New England. The reader, however, must bear in mind that this 
preliminary discussion refers only to the song as it now stands and not as it was 
originally. 

Although the dispersion pattern would indicate that the song had an American 
origin, internal evidence points a finger at Ireland or England as the source of 
birth. In the first place, the protagonist is an Irishman and the skipper of the 


‘Frank Shay, American Sea Songs and Chanties (New York, 1936), p. 183. 

*Franz Rickaby, Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), p. 223. 

3 Actually the Ocean Queen was built in New York in 1850 by Westervelt and Mackay. She 
was owned by the London Black Cross Line and used to ferry immigrants from Ireland to this 
country. Never very fast, she was withdrawn from service in 1855. Her fastest westward passage 
was twenty-three days, Liverpool to New York. When one compares this to the packet Dread- 
naught’s passage of seven days, one realizes what a poor ship she must have been. See Robert 
G. Albion, Square Riggers On Schedule (Princeton, 1938), p. 282. 

* Gavin Greig, Folk Song of The North-East. New Deer, CXIII. 
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Flying Cloud is sometimes referred to as an Irishman. The song itself is of the 
come-all-ye type. Yet it is possible that the come-all-ye technique was a later 
adaptation, and it is equally possible that the author was acquainted with the 
facts at second hand and was attempting a moral song. Since the crew were 
reported taken to England in many versions, it could have been the product of an 
English broadside writer. Yet, the Flying Cloud and the Ocean Queen are names 
as American as buffalo and tomahawk. Further, the fact that there has been only 
one variant found in the Old World in itself should be enough to disprove this 
idea. Surely if it originated in England or Ireland there would be some trace of it, 

The next question to be considered is one of date. Working backward, we 
discover that an entire verse of this song appears in some versions of “Peter 
Amberly.” Since Peter died near Boisetown, New Brunswick, in 1882 or there. 
abouts, it is safe to conclude that the song about him was composed very close 
to the date of his death and composed either by a woodsman or a broadside artist 
near the scene of the accident. Allow a few years to have elapsed before the song 
made its way inland and one must conclude that “The Flying Cloud” was a pop- 
ular song at least as early as 1875. This is the earliest indisputable date that can, 
at the moment, be proved. 

There is still other evidence to support the idea that the song was of a late 
origin. The ship Flying Cloud was a product of the clipper ship days and was 
designed by Donald McKay and built by him in Boston in 1851. Therefore, if 
the song is about the Flying Cloud, it could not have had an origin earlier than 
1851, which, in the annals of folksong, is a modern poem. Unfortunately, it could 
not have referred to the Flying Cloud of the fifties, because the history of that 
vessel is well known. She was never either a slaver or a pirate. Her one bid for 
fame rests on her famous passage, never yet equalled, of eighty-nine days, twenty 
hours in 1851 from New York to San Francisco.® Finally, she does not answer 
any of the specifications of the ship in the song nor was she ever commanded by 
one Moore, as so many of the variants state. 

If the famous clipper was not the origin of the song, could it have possibly re- 
ferred to an earlier vessel of the same name? Again we must answer in the negative. 
There does not seem to have been a ship of this name sailing in American waters 
prior to that date. The records of ships entering and leaving American ports from 
1685 on are well known, and no such name appears on the records.® Further, prior 
to the middle of the nineteenth century it was considered bad luck to give a ship 
a high sounding name, as it might displease the elements and cause them to wreck 
her. Accordingly the Flying Cloud is invalid as a proper name as far as identifi- 
cation or dating of the song is concerned. Neither, for that matter, is the name 
Captain Moore in the song of any importance, for no such man ever sailed as 
master aboard the famous clipper. 

Since none of these obvious, possible suggestions have proved correct, some 
other means of attack became necessary. Accordingly, the variants were all col- 


° Henry B. Culver and Gordon Grant, The Book of Old Ships (New York, 1924), p. 278. 
® British Shipping List. This is a MS. in the Peabody Museum of Salem, Mass., and contains 


the names of all vessels of British registry entering English ports in North America between 
1685 and 1781. 
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lected and annotated on a comparative basis and an intensive study made of them. 
Let us examine the variants and try to piece the story together. 

A young man named Edward Hol— (all variants, except the Scotch version 
which has Edward Anderson, agree to the first name and the first syllable of 
the last but are at odds as far as the rest of the syllables are concerned as Holland, 
Holloran, Holerhan, Hollander), born in the county of Waterford, Ireland, of 
decent parentage, is apprenticed to a cooper in the town of Waterford. In all 
variants this cooper is named William Browne. After a year and a half Edward 
ships aboard the Ocean Queen and, after a three-week voyage, lands in a tropical 
port, probably in the West Indies. Here he meets Captain Moore, who is in search 
of a cooper before going to Africa for slaves.’ Arriving, probably on the Guinea 
Coast, they load about four hundred slaves and start back to Cuba (or some spot 
in the West Indies), where they arrive in about twenty-one days. Unfortunately the 
slaves are stricken with a plague and half of them die before they arrive. Once 
in Cuba they sell the slaves for about five hundred dollars apiece and later put 
to sea and decide to turn pirate. Five men, however, refuse to go along and they 
are set ashore. Two of them are Bostonians, one an Irishman from Tramore, 
and two are Newfoundlanders. 

After a long and successful career as a rover, wherein the vessel is able to outrun 
all pursuers, she is finally crippled by either an English or Spanish man-o’-war 
named the Dungeon or the Dunmore, which fires a chance shot which carries away 
the mainmast. (Dungeon is in all probability a corruption of Don Juan— 
especially if the ship in question was a Spaniard.) A fight ensues wherein Moore 
is killed along with most of the crew (usually eighty) and the ship set afire. The 
rest surrender and are taken either to Newgate or to a Spanish port where they 
presumably are executed. 

Perhaps the most singular aspect of the song when viewed in this way is its 
great paucity of any major variation in texts. Yet, despite this lack, there is a wealth 
of variety of a minor nature which serves to hamper any work on the history rather 
completely. For example, the vessel is of Spanish or Yankee origin. She sails to 
Cuba, “Belfrazier,’ Bermuda, and Valparaiso. Her tonnage varies from four or 
five hundred tons (in most cases) to “five thousand tons or more.” Her rig is 
variously described and accounts of her canvas are extremely difficult to follow. 
Of course, a great deal of this variety stems from the fact that many of the songs 
were collected inland among people to whom square riggers, and even the ocean 
itself, were but names. Naturally, as knowledge of the sea passed, sea terms became 
more and more easily confused until a well-nigh hopeless tangle came to exist. 

Another point of interest is to be derived from the composition of the ballad 
which appears to fall into three great episodes. The first of these begins with the 
come-all-ye and deals with the early days of the protagonist in Ireland, his ap- 
prenticeship to a cooper, his departure for sea and his landing at a foreign (and 


7 The positions of sailmaker, carpenter, and cooper were comparable in the old days to the 
first, second, and third engineers of today. When all the water had to be carried in casks the 
importance of the cooper becomes at once apparent. Further, ships carried staves and hoops 
rather than barrels, for they took up less space. When they were needed to carry cargo, the 
cooper put them together. 
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tropical) port. The next episode deals with his meeting with Captain Moore, i 


his decision to go “blackbirding,” the events attached thereto and the sale of the 
slaves. The last episode concerns the decision to turn rover, escapades of the crew, 
their being overtaken and the subsequent battle, their capture, and finally thei; 
removal to prison and their sentence. To this is attached, in some cases, the usual 
moral epilogue cautioning everyone to beware women, whiskey, and bad company, 

The first of these episodes contains the least variation, except in the name 
of the port of debarkation, which varies from the unknown Belfrazier to Cuba 
Bermuda, and Valparaiso. The last of these episodes—especially in the detail 
of the ship and her capture—has the greatest number of variations. This would 
indicate that the last part was older than the first. Only partially can this theory 
be refuted on the basis of the ignorance of the singers in matters pertaining to the 
ways of ships. 

Actually, the ballad, as it stands, appears to be a composite of two older songs 
that have been reworked with the names of relatively modern ships transposed 
for older ones. This theory certainly appears plausible when the facts of the song 
are compared with the facts about the Flying Cloud. No one would make a song 
so completely from whole cloth about a vessel so famous in her own right. The 
concept of antiquity is still further enhanced when one considers the descriptions 
of slaving, and the dual song concept is furthered by the difference in vocabulary 
and figures of speech in the first two sections as compared to the last. 

The first two parts are matter of fact and quite literal, but the last part speaks 
of the ship in the language of the versifier. She is “as fine a ship as ever swam the 
sea.” Her sails are “as white as driven snow, on them there are no stains.” The 
protagonist exclaims, “How often have I seen that ship as she went sailing by, with 
her flags and streamers set aloft above the canvas high.” This is the language of the 
poet, not that of the rough shellback. This too might help explain the vagueness 
of some of the sea terms. 

Now as to particulars. The descriptions of the slaving procedures are in every 
detail accurate. The slaves are marched onto the quarter deck, manacled, and 
stowed below with a space of eighteen inches per man. An average load for 
a ship of the eighteenth century was approximately four hundred men, and the 
average trip from Africa to the West Indies took from three weeks to four or 
five, depending on conditions. Three weeks or less would be fast. Further, the pre- 
vailing wind is astern on such a trip.® 

The slaving practices described in the song were hardly general knowledge. 
They would best be known to someone in the trade. If this were so, then the 
song must have been written before 1819, when slavery was made illegal by 
most countries and punishable by extremely heavy penalties. Since there is no 
feeling of illegality concerned with slavery in the poem, there seems little likeli- 
hood that it was against the law at the time of which the composer speaks. Finally 
this idea is supported by the fact that five men, apparently willing to be slavers, 
refused to become pirates. Were slavery held in the same disregard as piracy at that 


8 George F. Dow and Captain Ernest H. Pentecost, Slave Ships and Slaving (Salem, Mass. 
1927). Note especially plates, pp. 126, 156, 168. 
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time, there seems little reason why they should be averse to becoming pirates. 
One might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 

The vessel has been variously described as being a Spanish ship, a Yankee 
ship, and of unknown origin. However, she seems to hail in most cases from 
Baltimore and be described as a clipper and once as a ship. Her tonnage is given 
either as five hundred or five thousand tons. (One lists eighteen hundred tons.) 
Since only one or two wind ships, at the close of the days of sail, ever reached five 
thousand tons, we may disregard this figure and settle on the five hundred ton 
specification. In discussing the sail plan of this vessel the singer usually refers to the 
main tops’l as if it were the highest sail aloft; although there is reference to a 
skys'| in one version, royals in several and top gallants twice. Her speed is given 
at fourteen to nineteen knots. 

Her armor consists of various numbers ending in “nine” brass guns aft of the 
mainmast. One version gives “twenty-nine brass pounded guns.” This could easily 
be a corruption of twenty brass nine-pounders. One final note as to her qualities is 
to be found in the fact that she eludes all pursuers by running before the wind. 

This material was presented to the late Charles Burgess, a naval architect and 
historian in Washington, D. C., and to Howard I. Chapelle, the foremost writer 
and historical scholar on sailing ships in this country. The consensus of their 
opinions coupled with the author’s experience follows. 

Prior to 1750 there was in England a prohibitive tax levied on merchant ships 
over five hundred tons. This naturally brought a maximum tonnage of five 
hundred tons. Such a vessel would carry, if fully armed, perhaps twenty brass 
nine-pounders, which were the favorite rifles of that period.® 

Sails were originally one square sail per mast. These gradually increased to 
two, then three, then four, and finally five aboard the later clipper ships. These sails 
were in order from bottom to top mainsail or course, main topsail, royal, top 
gallant, and skysail. It was not until the nineteenth century that the upper two 
sails were common. A vessel of the eighteenth century therefore would have as her 
highest sail her royal or her topsail. 

The next point of discussion lies in the type of vessel, i. e., what was she, clipper 
ship, barque, or what? The songs state, generally, that she was a Yankee vessel. 
All variants agree on the fact that her armor was abaft the mainmast. Brigs and 
schooners carried their armor thus, and in colonial days there were few ships or 
barques out of the North American colonies. Rather they were schooners or brigs. 
In fact, the colonial fleet made these two vessels famous for their turn of speed.’® 
So highly developed was the brig that there is a folktale prevalent to this day 
that when the English captured American brigs during the Revolution, before 
they could get crews to man them, they had to shorten the masts by as much as 
eighty feet. 

There is in the songs reference to the fact that the vessel was a clipper. Actually, 


®Letter from Charles Burgess. See also American Neptune, 3 (1943), 12. Here we learn 
that a twenty-four gun frigate, a vessel somewhat larger than the F/ying Cloud, carried twenty 


nine-pounders in her main batteries as late as 1780. 
10 This material from H. I. Chapelle, History of American Sailing Craft (New York, 1936). 
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the first clipper was the Ann McKimm, built at Baltimore in the year 18391 
However, the word clipper was applied to any vessel with sharp lines and a tur | 


of speed long before that.’* Therefore, all that may be surmised from this state. 
ment is that she was a fast vessel. Let us, then, return to the rig. 


From what has been said previously we probably are discussing either q | 
schooner or a brig. Both of the vessels were noted for their speed, but both vessels 


developed their maximum speed on different angles of sailing. The schooner 
was at her best clawing to windward, her fore and aft rig allowing her to lie 
closer to the wind and foot a great deal faster than the ponderous square riggers 
with their heavy guns and powerful short masts. On the other hand, the brig was 


at her best sailing off the wind. In light airs, these heavily sparred, lightly buil | 
vessels could easily outrun the warships of their day. Apparently this was just what | 


was done by the Flying Cloud. 

All of the foregoing evidence seems to point to the following conclusion. The 
vessel was probably a brig operating around the middle of the eighteenth century 
or shortly before. She was a ship of about five hundred tons, probably in colonial 
registry. Certainly she was not the Flying Cloud, but a ship with a double name 
the first of which well might have been Flying, for there were numerous ships 
with names like Flying Horse and Flying King. (Both of these vessels incidentally 
belonged to pirates, the former to Edward England, the latter to Teach the Cut- 
throat, otherwise known as Black Beard.) 

There are still many mysteries to be cleared up. Who was Captain Moore? 
Does the career of piracy parallel any known in history? Unfortunately we are 
unable to identify Moore. There was a Captain Moore in the Royal Navy who was 
a plague to the West Indies pirates who captured part of Ned Lowe’s fleet and 
raised hob otherwise with the “gentlemen of the account.” It could be possible 
that through transfer he could be called a pirate in this song. The episode of 
the taking of the ship parallels in some respects the capture of Black Beard and his 
crew, who was surprised and killed, his ship set afire, and whose crew sur- 
rendered subsequently. It also parallels the history of Thomas Tew, who attacked 
a fleet belonging to the Mogul. Tew lost eighty men, died of his wounds and the 
remainder of his crew gave up. The story in each case is similar, but details depart 
too radically to allow one to affix the tale to the demise of any freebooter." 


11 Carl C. Cutler, Grayhounds of the Sea (New York, 1930), p. 89. 

12 William H. Rowe, The Maritime History of Maine (New York, 1948), p. 167. 

18 Tt should be pointed out that William Doerflinger, in his recent book, Shantymen and 
Shantyboys (New York, 1951), pp. 334-335, states that the song probably was derived from a 
little booklet entitled the Dying Declaration of Nicholas Fernandez (n. p., 1830). He states, 
“General parallels between the book and the ballad include the respective pirate’s careful, 
indulgent rearing; the importance of Cuba in their lives; the emphasis on their vessel’s speed, 
the executions under Spanish Law; the pirate’s contrite repentance and especially their emo- 
tional warnings against drinking and bad company.” He then quotes verbatim a few excerpts 
from the book. 

Although this author has never seen the Dying Declaration, the parallels that Doerflinger 
draws, and we must assume them to be the closest ones in the book, are entirely too circum- 
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One of the outstanding similarities in all the songs is the reference to William 
Brown, cooper of Waterford. If this man could be identified the whole picture 
would be greatly clarified. Accordingly letters were dispatched to various officials 
in Waterford. It took two years and the offer of a bribe before anyone would 
deign to answer the letters. Finally Mr. Downey, editor of the Waterford paper, 
answered with the information desired. Prior to 1820 there had been a journey- 
man cooper’s guild in Waterford. The records of that guild have been lost. Since 
that date there has been one and only one cooper whose name bears any similarity 
to William Brown plying his trade in the town. This man, William Browner, was 
in residence in 1826 at —— Street as a cooper. Considering the life expectancy 
of man and the profession concerned, it is possible that he had plied that trade 
from as early as 1800. Although there is no record of an Edward Hol— having 
been an apprentice, it is possible that such a person was in his employ. 

It must be pointed out that William Browner is not a satisfactory syllabic 
substitute for William Brown. Therefore, if we accept the name William Brown 
as being authentic, then we must seek a date in the eighteenth century for our 
Edward Hol—— to have been apprenticed. Since guild records are not extant, this 
solution will probably ever remain in doubt. 

There remains one more possible solution to this problem. The key is to be 
found in J. C. Colcord’s discussion of the poem:™ 


This was the era when Baltimore stood third of all American ports as a shipping 
center, but neither the Flying Cloud nor Captain Moore has been identified through the 
literature of the times. The ship should not of course be confused with the famous 
American clipper of the same name which was not built until 1851. 

The name of the British vessel mentioned in the twelfth stanza was imperfectly 
recalled by the singer, Joseph McGinnis. I have since found a reference to a raid on 
the Chesapeake region by a privateer squadron under Admiral Collier during the 
war of 1812 which did severe damage to tidewater plantations and coastal shipping. 
One of the British vessels was named the Dunmore. The discovery adds to the prob- 
ability that this was a genuine contemporary ballad based on fact. 


Somewhere in the Archives of the Admiralty there lies the log of the Dunmore. 





stantial to be admitted as evidence of the fact that the ballad was influenced by the book. Let us 
examine them in detail. The reference to careful family rearing is almost a standard ballad 
beginning. It is to be found for example in the “Boston Burgler” and elsewhere. Cuba was, for 
over two centuries, the hot bed of Caribbean piracy and it is not, therefore, unusual to find the 
song and the story referring to the same spot. Sailors have always emphasized the speed of 
their vessel. In his own book Doerflinger prints a version of “The Stately Southerner” (p. 131) 
that emphasizes this trait. The execution under Spanish law was a hazard to all pirates and, 
as a matter of fact, only occurs in a couple of variants in our ballad. Newgate is more often 
referred to as the place of execution. Finally the aspects of repentance and warning to avoid 
wine, and women, and bad company are so common in American murder balladry as to almost 
deserve the title of ballad stanza clichés. Unfortunately, the solution to this song is by no means 


as simple as Mr. Doerflinger infers. 
14Joanna C. Colcord, Roll And Go, Songs of American Sailor-Men (Indianapolis, 1924), 


PP: 73-75 
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If this vessel ever took a pirate there would be a notation of the engagement with | 


full particulars including names of prisoners in her log. To date, efforts to secur 
this log have met with failure. 
Even without the log, however, it seems conclusive that there were at one 


time two ballads whose origins lie in fact and related incidents that took place ip | 


the eighteenth century in the Caribbean Sea. The songs were combined and then 


the names of the first, and undoubtedly one-time famous ships, corrupted to fi | 


the names of two great clippers, the Flying Cloud being the most famous of 
them all. It seems quite fitting that one of the finest of the sea ballads should con. 
tain the name of one of the greatest vessels ever launched. It is equally fitting 


that that ballad should still be popular among a group of songs now nearly extinct | 
that recall the days when the sailing vessel made the United States a world power | 


and paved the way for her future greatness. 

During the winter of 1948 the variant of the song included here was recorded 
from the very excellent singing of Dale Potter, a timber cruiser, of Kingman, 
Maine. Mr. Potter learned the song from his father many years ago and stated that 
it once had great popularity in the lumber camps. His version is included becaus 


it is a complete text with an admirable tune. To fully appreciate this song one must | 
hear it sung by someone with a real ballad voice like Mr. Potter’s. The music was | 


transcribed by Mrs. Helen M. Fernald who states that there is nothing unusual 


in the tune but that it varies slightly throughout the song to fit the words in the | 


various stanzas. This would indicate perhaps that it is not the original tune. 
























































“THE FLYING CLOUD” 


I II 
My name is Edward Holland When I was young and in my prime, 
As you may understand. And fortune on me smiled, 
I belong to the county of Waterford, My parents rared me tenderly, 


Near Eirings happy land I being their only child. 
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My father bound me to a trade 
In Waterford’s own town. 

He bound me to a cooper there 
By the name of William Brown. 


IV 


I served my master faithfully 

For eighteen months or more, 

"Til I shipped aboard of the Ocean 
Queen, 

Bound down for Bermuda’s shore. 


Vv 


When we arrived at Bermuda shore 
I fell in with a Capting More. 
The commander of the Flying Cloud, 


And belonging to Trymore. 


VI 


He questioned and cross questioned me 
On a slaving voyage to go, 

To the burning shores of Africa, 
Where the sugar cane does grow. 


VII 


Now three or four weeks after this 

We arrived at the African shore, 

And eighteen hundred of those poor 
souls 

From their native land we bore. 


VItl 


We would march them on our quarter- 
decks 

And store them down below. 

It was eighteen inches to a man; 

It was what they had to go. 


IX 


We sailed away without delay 

With our cargo of slaves. 

It would been better for them, poor souls, 
Had they been in their graves. 
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Xx 


The plaguey fever came aboard, 
Swept half of them away. 

We dragged their dead bodies on deck 
And threw them in the sea. 


XI 


Now two or three weeks after this 

We arrived at Bermuda shore, 

Where we sold them to the planters there 
To be slaves for ever more. 


XII 
The rye and coffee fields to hoe 


Beneath the burning sun, 
For to live a long and dreary life, 
*Till their career was run. 


XIII 


Now when our slaving money was all 
gone 

We put to sea again, 

When Capting More he came on deck 

And said to us his men. 


XIV 


“There is gold and silver to be had 
If you will agree with me. 

We will hoist a lofty pirate flag 
And scour the raging sea.” 


XV 


Now they all agreed excepting five 
And those we had to land, 

Two of them being Boston boys, 
Two more from New Foundland. 


XVI 


The other being an Irish man 
Belonging to Trymore. 

I wish to God I had joined those five 
And went with them on shore. 
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XVII 


Now we robbed and plundered many the 
ship 

Down on the Spanish Main, 

Caused many the widow and orphan 
child 


In sorrow to remain. 


XVIII 


We would march them on their quarter- 
decks, 

Give them a watery grave, 

For the saying of that Capting More 

That a dead man tells no tales. 


XIX 


Now chased were we by many the ship, 
Both frigates and liners too. 
It was all in vain astern of us 


Their bomb shells they did throw. 


XX 


It was all in vain astern of us 
Their cannons roared aloud. 
It was all in vain for to ever try 


For to catch the Flying Cloud. 


XXI 


Now the Flying Cloud was a Spanish 
ship, 

Five thousand tons or more. 

She would easily outsail any ship 

Coming out of Baltimore. 


XXII 


Her sails were as white as the driven 
snow, 

On them there were no stains. 

With a forty-nine brass pounded gun, 

She would carry an after main. 


XXIII 


Now the Flying Cloud was as fine a ship 
As ever swam the sea, 

Or ever spread a main top sail 
Before a pleasant breeze. 


XXIV 


How often have I watched that ship 
As she went sailing by 

With her royal galyants spread aloft 
Above the canvas high. 


XXV 


Now a Spanish ship, the man of war 
Her dungeon hove in view. 

She fired a shot acrost our deck 

As a signal to heave to. 


XXVI 


But to her we paid no attention 

As before a pleasant breeze. 

Till a chance shot cut our mainmast 
down. 

We then soon fell behind. 


XXVII 


We cleared our decks for action 
As she ranged up alongside. 

And soon acrost our quarterdecks 
There flowed a crimson tide. 


XXVIII 


We fought till Capting More was slain 
And eighty of our men, 

Till a bombshell set our ship on fire 
We were forced to surrender then. 
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XXIX XXX 
It’s now to Newgates we are brought It’s drinking and bad company 
Bound down in iron bands, That’s made a wretch of me. 
For the murdering and plundering of Come all young men a warning take, 
many the ship Bid a curse to the pirate sea.1® 


Down on the ocean strands, 


Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


15 Bibliographic Note to “The Flying Cloud”—Henry M. Belden, Missouri Folk Songs (Co- 
lumbia, Mo., 1940), pp. 138-141; Benjamin A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New 
York, 1944), p. 845; Colcord, 1924, pp. 73-75; Helen Creighton, Songs and Ballads from Nova 
Scotia (Toronto, 1933), no. 62; Helen Creighton and Doreen H. Senior, Traditional Ballads 
jrom Nova Scotia (Toronto, 1950), pp. 223-225; Michael C. Dean, The Flying Cloud and One 
Hundred and Fifty Other Old Time Songs (Virginia, Minn., 1922), p. 11; Doerflinger, 1951, 
p. 136; Fannie H. Eckstrom and Mary W. Smyth, Minstrelsy of Maine (Boston, 1927), pp. 214- 
216; Charles J. Fingen, Frontier Ballads (New York, 1927); Robert W. Gordon, “Old Songs 
that Men Have Sung,” Adventure Magazine (Nov. 8, 1926), 206-207; Roland P. Gray, Songs 
and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), pp. 116-126; Elizabeth B. 
Greenleaf and Grace Y. Mansfield, Ballads and Sea Songs of Newfoundland (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933), P- 349; Greig, see n. 4 above; MacEdward Leach, MS. from Newfoundland (five ver- 
sions); John A. and Alan Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs (New York, 1949), pp. 
504-507; W. Roy MacKenzie, Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia (Cambridge, Mass., 
1928), p. 111; O. O. MacOdrum, MS. collection of Nova Scotia folksongs in the Library of 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Rickaby, 1926, p. 223; Frank Shay, 1948, p. 183, 
and More Pious Friends and Drunken Companions (New York, 1928), p. 151; Harold W. 
Thompson, Body, Boots and Britches (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 39; A. H. Tolman and Mary O. 
Eddy, “Traditional Texts and Tunes,” JAF, 35: 438 (Oct., 1922), 370-372. 
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A Uran Paratret or Locan’s SpeecH:—The vogue for Indian eloquence, 
brilliantly described by Edward D. Seeber in “Critical Views on Logan’s Speech,” 
JAF 60 (Apr.-June, 1947), 131-146, has an interesting parallel in an episode which 
is purported to have taken place at the signing of the peace treaty between Mor. 
mons and Indians which ended the Black Hawk War. It is related in a 122-page 
MS., “A True History,” by George Washington Brimhall, Spanish Fork, Utah 
County, Utah Territory, December 15, 1888. Mr. Brimhall’s granddaughter, Fawn 
McKay Brodie, has a copy. This manuscript is said to have been the basis for Mr, 
Brimhall’s published though extremely rare work, “The Workers of Utah” (Provo 
City, Utah, Printed by the Enquirer Company, 1889, 95 pp.), of which only two 
copies are known to exist, one in the Library of the Church Historian, Salt Lake 
City, the other in the Library of Congress. That Mr. Brimhall, a well-informed 
man, should have been unfamiliar with Logan’s speech is unlikely. Mormons in- 
spired by it had founded a city in 1859 which they called Logan. 

The episode which concerns us here transpired during the peace conferences 
between Mormons, including Mr. Brimhall, and Indians at Grass Valley, central 
Utah, in October, 1873. At an appropriate point in the negotiations Ungutsup, one 
of the chiefs, is said to have concluded his speech with the following moving 
words: “I Ungutsup have slept with treaty all night from the mouth of Mormon. 
I have put Mormon’s shoe on my right foot and kept Indian’s moccasin on my left 
foot. Now if Mormons will put Indian’s moccasin on his right foot and keep Mor- 
mon shoe on his left foot then we will go down in the same trail to the creek and 
run into the river and fill up the great lake, and there be still and our mud settle to 
the bottom, and always be good water, as he has said. And we will not touch the 
quill to make paper talk last, for no brave Indian or brave Mormon will look back 
or cross his fingers in the treaty for peace, for they are both too great to be so small. 
That’s all.” 

May I take this opportunity to add the following bibliographical citation to a 
variant of the Logan speech? The American Preceptor: Being a New Selection of 
Lessons for Reading and Speaking. Designed for the Use of Schools. By Caleb 
Bingham, A. M., Author of the Columbian Orator, Child’s Companion, &c. Tenth 
New York Edition. New York, Published by Evert Duyckinck, 68 Water Street, 
John C. Totten, Printer, 1817, pp. 35-36. 


Occidental College, Austin E., Fire 
Los Angeles, California 
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THE ROLE OF HUMOR IN THE 
HUPA INDIAN TRIBE 


By WiiuraM J. WALLACE 


HOUGH IT HAS BEEN the fashion to deny the American Indians a 

sense of humor, ethnographers unanimously recognize its existence in the 

tribes that they have investigated. All grades of humorous expression seem to 
occur, but there are, of course, variations in form and manifestation from group to 
group.’ Ridiculous or incongruous situations, either accidental or prepared, stimu- 
late laughter; witticisms and repartee are greatly enjoyed. Much American Indian 
humor is broad and consists of practical joking. Puns and drollery in songs and 
folktales create amusement. In some tribes humor has its place not only in everyday 
living but in sacred ceremonials as well. 

Despite the general recognition of the presence of humor in American Indian 
life, reports of it have been neglected because of the difficulty of recording and 
introducing it into ethnographic monographs. It is exceedingly hard for a field- 
worker to become sufficiently acquainted with the people he is studying to com- 
prehend the nature of this mental faculty because its understanding presupposes a 
feeling for the finest shades of meaning in tribal culture, language, and psychology. 
This is rarely, if ever, acquired by an outsider. As a result few descriptions of native 
American humor have been published. Of these W. W. Hill’s account of the 
Navaho is the most complete.* 

The following data on the aboriginal humor of the Hupa Indians were gathered 
during an investigation of the role of the individual in this society. The Hupa, an 
offshoot of the far-flung Athabascan family, live along the Trinity River in north- 
western California. Although their culture, like that of their neighbors on the 
Klamath River, the Yurok and Karok, has been described in some detail, little 
information is available on their humor.° As its expression, as in every society, was 
relative to the cultural norms, the individual Hupa was habituated to a particular 
form of emotional reaction. 

A. C. Chamberlain, “Humor,” in F. W. Hodge, ed. Handbook of American Indians North 
of Mexico (Bureau of American Ethnology, bull. 30, pt. 1, Washington, 1912) 518, and E. W. 
Voegelin, “Humor (North American Indian),” in Maria Leach, ed. The Funk and Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend (New York, 1949) II, 510-511, are 


convenient summaries of North American Indian humor. 

2 A. L. Kroeber, “Introduction,” in E. C. Parsons, ed. American Indian Life (New York, 
1922), 15-16. 

3'W. W. Hill, Navaho Humor (General Series in Anthropology, no. 9, Menasha, Wis., 1943). 

* The fieldwork was financed by the Department of Anthropology, University of California, 
and the Graduate Division, Indiana University. 

5 Cf. P. E. Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, 1: 1, Berkeley, 1903). A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the 
Indians of California (Bureau of American Ethnology, bull. 78, Washington, 1925). 
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Hupa Character and Humor. The Hupa were not a happy-go-lucky people, 
Rather, as a group, they tended toward somberness or even dourness. Individuals 
varied in this as in any other personality trait but the average Hupa was not talka- 
tive, social, cheerful, or fond of joking. Spontaneous good humor was not typical, 

This characteristic Hupa disposition can be explained, at least in part, by social 
or cultural factors which controlled the individual and indirectly shaped his sense 
of humor and limited its sphere. The first of these was a strict code of conduct 
strongly emphasized in child-rearing. The society had developed a firm ideal pattern 
of correct behavior and etiquette to which the individual was expected to adhere 
closely. The degree of verbalization of the rules was remarkable, and a Hupa could 
state in detail what proper deportment should be on all occasions. Children were 
constantly exhorted to observe the rigid standards. As part of this incessant moraliz- 
ing the desirability of self-control, reserve, and reflection was emphasized; any 
tendency toward gaiety or excessive spontaneity was suppressed. 

Perhaps a more important controlling force was the elaborate and inflexible 
body of customary law with a fine or indemnity for each infraction. The under- 
lying principle of the legal code was that every injury or wrong, bodily or verbal, 
had to be compensated either in blood or money. Intent or ignorance, malice or 
negligence, were never factors, and sex or age in no way modified or diminished 
liability. Because children were held responsible for their misdeeds, grownups, 
anxious to avoid litigation which juvenile actions might bring, cautioned youngsters 
against careless or foolish behavior. Adults themselves took precautions. 

Fear of sorcery or of being suspected of practising the evil art was a third, 
though less significant, limiting factor. The Hupa, though not obsessed with ideas 
of black magic, strongly believed that certain individuals possessed supernatural or 
magical power which could be used to cause illness or death among fellow tribes- 
men. Because witchcraft was looked upon as utterly bad, it was never practised 
openly, and the identity of sorcerers was not always known or even suspected. 
Therefore, offending anyone unnecessarily, through joking or otherwise, was 
dangerous because it might lead to a retaliatory attack by black magic. Certain 
foolish or eccentric actions could be interpreted as malevolent so it was best to 
avoid them. 

That these three factors restricted and shaped the expression of humor is un- 
deniable. They did not, however, entirely eliminate it because at times the Hupa 
relaxed their habitual reserve and laughed and joked. 

Occasions for Humor. There was some mirth evident in day-to-day living, 
particularly in the evening, in the sweathouse—sudatory, dormitory, and workshop 
of the men: “Just before everyone went to sleep the old fellows used to joke. They 
said funny things and everyone laughed.” Women occasionally bantered and joked 
while performing domestic tasks. And children, of course, played merrily, especially 
when out of hearing of adults. Funmaking in daily life, however, was definitely 
limited: “In the old days people did not laugh and joke much with each other. I 
never saw much of it. They thought it was bad to laugh too much and to act 
foolish.” 

The Hupa mask of gloominess was removed and there was an energy of high 
spirits only on festive occasions. Conviviality and merriment marked visits, social 
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gatherings, and particularly ceremonial dances. The dance was when the Hupa, as 
4 whole, and the people from neighboring tribes gathered. The presence of old 
friends, perhaps not seen for some time, stimulated good-natured raillery and 
gaiety: “People had a lot of fun at the Deerskin Dance and the Jump Dance.® Men 
and women got together in groups and laughed and joked all the time. The kids 
had a good time too. Once the dance was going on though they didn’t joke or 
laugh. Everyone was serious then.” When intimate friends or kinsmen gathered 
for a visit, they became excessively talkative and teased and bantered without bitter- 
ness: “If friends got together, they joked and teased—sometimes pretty rough. A 
fellow was not supposed to get mad.” Seemingly an emotional reaction in the form 
of a release of minor inhibitions and tensions took place on these special occasions. 

Individual variation was noticeable even at these times. A few individuals were 
comics and constantly in the forefront of funmaking: “Some fellows were always 
joking and playing tricks. People enjoyed their jokes but if a fellow acted too silly, 
everyone would say, ‘He’s like Coyote.’” Some persons, on the other hand, were 
not jovial and resented attempts at humor: “There were some you could joke with 
and some you couldn’t. They just didn’t like to be teased.” Displeasure was revealed 
by facial expression, quietness, or even verbal objection: “Some people did not like 
to be teased or joked with. They made a face like this [ pursed lips and face set in 
hard lines] when they were getting mad. Or maybe a fellow would say he did not 
like it and the joking would stop.” And “sometimes a fellow got embarrassed or 
mad and showed he did not like teasing or joking. If he kept quiet and didn’t 
answer back, it meant that he did not like it. If his feelings were hurt, he kept 
quiet.” If the jester ignored the danger signs, trouble might result. Usually, how- 
ever, a man regretted his ill humor because “a fellow was ashamed if he got mad 
at a joke.” 

Types of Humor, The range of humor was neither great nor sophisticated. Three 
main categories—spontaneous merriment stimulated by mishaps or unplanned 
foolish behavior, verbal humor, and practical jokes—are recognizable. A few droll 
incidents in folktales complete the list. These forms were generally understood and 
appreciated by all groups in the population, there being only slight differences due 
to age or social position. Although older men perhaps joked more than the younger, 
a wealthy and respected elder was often too aware of his position to engage in un- 
dignified behavior or to act the buffoon. Children were permitted more expression 
than adults within definite limits. There does not seem to have been any variety of 
humor preferred by men as opposed to women, unless it was practical joking. 

1. Spontaneous humor. Whimsical or freakish actions or surprising happenings 
aroused merriment: “If a fellow’s clothes fell off accidentally, people would joke 
about it and tease him for a long time afterwards.” Other incidental indignities 
also produced amusement. A person who sat too long in one position and had 
difficulty in arising or whose joints creaked was teased. Unwittingly foolish con- 
versation such as giving a wrong answer to a question touched off bursts of laughter. 


® The White Deerskin Dance and the Jumping Dance, the most important group rituals 
of the Indians of northwestern California, are described by A. L. Kroeber and E. W. Gifford 
in World Renewal: A Cult System of Northwest California (University of California An- 
thropological Records, 13: 1, Berkeley, 1949). 
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Certain happenings did not permit humorous comment and mirth by the be. 
holder. No one laughed, for instance, when a man fell out of a canoe because in- 
demnity might be demanded if he was injured or even if his self-esteem was dis. 
turbed. An excessive modesty regarding physiological processes forbade jokes about 
them. If someone was surprised while urinating or defecating, heads were turned 
and no word spoken. A similar reaction took place if a couple was discovered co- 
habiting. Belching and flatulating in the presence of others were considered boorish: 
“If a fellow belched or broke wind, it was regarded as bad manners especially if he 
was in some one else’s house or in a strange place. A fellow didn’t have to pay any- 
thing but it looked as if he didn’t care much for his manners or where he was,” 
Sneezing was apparently ignored. 

2. Verbal humor. Most humor was verbal. Amusing sayings were enjoyed at 
social gatherings where light and flippant conversation was the rule and an aptness 
for clever expression prized. The Hupa seemingly knew nothing of puns, limericks, 
or play on words. Of course, occasional comical incidents resulted from uninten- 
tional confusion of words. Overstatement or boasting was rarely, if ever, employed 
for humor. 

Sex was not a major preoccupation in Hupa thought and culture, and matters 
pertaining to it were regarded as unsuitable topics for humor or conversation. 
Hence, obscenity, except for a few incidents in folktales, was generally absent 
though “there were some dirty jokes once in a while.” A man with a large brood 
was teased, as was a youth who engaged in too many love affairs. A lad who had 
an erection in public was the target of sly jibes. However, licentious gestures, pre- 
tended intercourse, or other lewd actions were unthinkable. 

A mild type of verbal teasing prevailed. Smart sallies of disparagement passed 
between friends. Children were teased particularly about their inexpertness while 
learning various skills: “People used to tease children when they did not make or 
do something right. A fellow could laugh at his own kids but he shouldn’t make 
fun of other children.” On his initial fishing or hunting expedition a boy did not 
have an easy time, nor did a girl learning to weave baskets, the main craft of the 
women. However, this teasing was seldom cruel and a youngster was normally 
encouraged rather than ridiculed. Children playfully annoyed their elders, espe- 
cially aged kinsmen: “Children sometimes teased the old folks. An old man might 
have a stick to hit or chase them if they went too far and said or did something 
they were not supposed to.” This was not extensive, however: “My mother told 
me not to tease old folks too much or play tricks on them because I might make 
someone mad.” Children, of course, tormented one another: “Some boys teased 
the girls, not too much though—just little stuff. Girls sometimes teased the boys 
too.” 

There was no sadistic humor in the form of jibes about a person’s physical in- 
firmities or inadequacies. As the Hupa adult was much concerned with being ridi- 
culed, any mention of inferiority could lead to a legal suit or feud.” Sensitivity to 
personal defects was more exaggerated in men than in women: “It hit a man hard 


7 T. T. Waterman records such an incident for the Yurok in “All is Trouble Along the 
Klamath,” in E. C. Parsons, ed. American Indian Life (New York, 1922), 289-296. 
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if someone joked about his being crippled or ugly. People didn’t do that because 
they didn’t like to hurt one another’s feelings.” A vague belief existed that to do so 
would result in one’s acquiring the affliction: “The old folks always said that if 
you made fun of a man with one eye or a lame leg, you might turn out to be that 
way yourself.” Because to pantomime or to make fun of the afflicted behind his 
back was regarded as improper, the offender was warned by “some older person” 
to refrain. No nicknames were given on the basis of infirmities. 

Disparaging anecdotes about other tribes were allowed, however. The Whilkut 
and Chilula, fellow Athabascan-speakers, who regularly visited the Hupa during 
the salmon season, were favorite targets. The Hupa thought them a somewhat 
backward and queer lot and told many illustrative stories. Their slightly different 
dialect was a constant source of merriment: “People joked about the Redwood 
(Whilkut) Indians. Everyone thought they acted strange and spoke funny. Their 
words were a little different from ours.” And “folks used to laugh about the Red- 
wood Indians and claimed that they ate grasshoppers. If a Redwood did something 
odd, people would say, “That’s a Redwood, what can you expect?’ The same with 
the Bald Hill (Chilula) Indians.” This amused tolerance of the manners and 
customs of a people different from themselves revealed the Hupa sense of well- 
being and conviction of superiority. There were no corresponding anecdotes about 
their cultural equals, the Yurok and Karok: “A fellow couldn’t joke with the 
Klamath (River) people. They just wouldn’t stand for it.” 

3. Practical Jokes. Jokes consisting of something done rather than said were 
rarely brutal and usually were simple, mischievous acts: “People played tricks on 
one another, both men and women. If a man was asleep out-of-doors, someone 
would poke him with a stick or drop water on him to see what he would do. Or a 
fellow might hide another’s clothes so he would have to look all over for them.” 
Rough, hazardous pranks were avoided because “a fellow had to pay for a joke 
if someone got hurt or insulted. There weren’t any excuses accepted. No one ever 
rocked a boat or pushed anyone out into the water because it was a dangerous thing 
to do and if a fellow got hurt he could sue.” And “ a man never tripped or shoved 
anyone, even in fun. He might hurt someone or shove him into a rattlesnake if it 
was summer. He would have to pay [damages] even if it was only a joke.” 

No horseplay, such as jostling a person’s arm, was permitted during meals be- 
cause proper eating habits were given great attention: “Children were told to be- 
have while eating. Their parents told them not to fool around. Especially, they were 
warned not to bump or grab anyone’s arm so they would spill food or swallow the 
wrong way.” 

Tampering with a man’s pipe or tobacco was dangerous: “A man didn’t put 
anything in another fellow’s tobacco pipe because it might look like he was trying 
to poison him.® Usually a man was careful not to leave his pipe sack lying around 
anyway.” There was a favorite prank connected with smoking, nevertheless: “If a 
young fellow wasn’t used to smoking tobacco, the older men would tease him by 


8 A favorite method of a malevolent sorcerer to kill a victim was to place a “poison” in his 
tobacco, hence the reluctance to touch a man’s pipe and tobacco. W. J. Wallace and E. S. 
Taylor, “Hupa Sorcery,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 6: 2 (1950), 190. 
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giving him a pipeful to smoke. Indian tobacco was real strong and a couple of puff | 


would make him dizzy. Everybody would laugh about it for a long time.” 

Another roguish prank was to feed an unsuspecting Whilkut or Chilula visito, 

vast quantities of fresh salmon: “When a Redwood (Whilkut) or Bald Hij 
(Chilula) Indian come down to Hoopa Valley, they gave him all the fatty salmon 
he would eat. Then he would get sick because it was too rich for him. Those people 
didn’t have salmon where they lived and weren’t used to it. After the fellow go 
sick, someone would offer him more salmon.”® 

Humor in Religion. The performance of rituals was not marked by actions o; 
episodes designed to divert. Regular clowns or funmakers were unknown as was 
exaggerated or ludicrous behavior. Gravity rather than gaiety characterized the 
actual performance of Hupa ceremonials. The Yurok, however, observed a formal 
period of levity during the final stages of building their communal fish dam, when 
no one took offense at anything said or done. The Hupa, well aware of this custom 
as many had attended the construction of the Yurok weir and its accompanying 
ceremonies, did not follow their neighbors in this practice: “There was more to 
talk about when the fish dam was being built but the people did not call each 
other bad names and insult one another like they did down on the Klamath. They 
said and did the awfulest things when their fish dam was finished.” ?° Even if the 
construction of the Hupa fish weir was not accompanied by ritual, a crowd gath- 
ered for the event and funmaking prevailed: “A fellow would dive under the water 
and stay there with just his heels showing and everyone laughed. Everyone seemed 
to have a good time when the dam was being put up.” 

Humor in Literature. The oral literature had several secular stories in a hu- 
morous vein. Myths, which had a higher seriousness, contained, however, a few 
amusing incidents. Comical episodes constantly cropped up in the adventure of 
Coyote, the trickster. Though the Coyote cycle was rather meager in northwestern 
California, a region of few animal tales, these stories were favorites and the mere 
mention of the sly and obscene trickster elicited smiles and chuckles. The narrator 
usually did not attempt to impersonate Coyote by change of voice, pantomime, or 
gesture but merely recounted his escapades: “An old man just told stories about 
Coyote. Coyote claimed he did so many things that everybody laughed.” 

Though Coyote tales were by far the most popular source of literary humor, 
others were recounted merely to amuse. The Hupa sense of incongruity led to a 
distinct, though limited, category of simple tales, which were either reports of 
recent happenings of local interest worked up by clever storytellers or contrived 


fictions told over and over again by noted raconteurs to satisfy the yearnings for | 


amusement. 

An often repeated narrative describes an extraordinary happening believed to 
have actually occurred. “Once some people were camping out at Sugar Bowl. Each 
night an ‘Indian devil’ [sorcerer] came fooljng around the camp. The man who 
was camping there with his family went out and caught a lot of steelhead. He cut 
them open and put all the fish guts in a pile. The ‘Indian devil’ came back that 

®E. S. Curtis, The North American Indian (Norwood, Mass., 1924), XIII, 4, also recorded 
this treatment. 

10 Waterman, 1922, pp. 289-296, gives a lively description of this custom. 
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night and they could hear him whistling outside. Finally he looked in the door of 
the shelter. The man threw all the fish guts and hit the ‘Indian devil’ right in the 
face, and guts got all over his face and eyes. The ‘Indian devil’ was so surprised that 
he just fell over and sat there and laughed and laughed. He laughed so much he 
died.” This story both amused and gave the narrator and listener a sense of exulta- 
tion over the sorry plight of an evil and feared adversary. 

The Hupa did not have formalized humorous songs, but short verses with non- 
sensical or satirical words were occasionally improvised for entertaining adults, or 
more frequently, children: “There were no regular funny songs. Sometimes people 
just made up little songs to make other folks laugh. Sometimes the words were 
just to tease.” 

Function of Humor. The limited form and expression of humor was reflected 
in its restricted function. Psychologically, it relieved some of the tensions in the 
somber and monotonous daily life. This was particularly evident during social 
gatherings when a pressure of physical exuberance was noticeable in adult and 
child alike. The presence of other people seems to have stimulated this release. 
Vicarious pleasure was derived through identification with the comical and li- 
centious Coyote or with other folkloristic characters or incidents. 

The expression of hidden hostilities in wit and humor was possible only to a 
minor degree. A rich and socially prominent man could and occasionally did take 
advantage of his position to discredit a lesser person. But for the average Hupa 
laughing at others to express superiority or aggression was inconceivable. It was 
not only socially disapproved but could lead to legal retaliation. 

Among primitive and civilized peoples alike, laughter and ridicule are fre- 
quently employed to induce shame and guilt and to deter many a person from 
morally disapproved behavior, but this was impossible in Hupa culture. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that institutionalized “joking relationships” were absent. 

Hupa Humor Today. The Hupa community today has generally adopted the 
language, dress, usage, and belief of Caucasians. The old traditions are remembered 
and maintained by a dwindling handful of aged people. The aboriginal pattern of 
humor, being part of the native life, has distintegrated and, like other aspects of the 
culture, has been displaced by an American counterpart. Now the humor is of the 
constant wisecracking or spicy variety and there is a greatly expanded expression 
of it. The oldsters disapprove the departures of the young from tradition, saying, 
“People laugh and joke too much today. It wasn’t like that in the old days.” They 
say resentfully, “It is bad the way young people laugh and joke together today. 
They say awful things to one another, dirty things. It wasn’t like that before.” 
Their opposition is ineffectual, for laughter and coarse joking are heard even dur- 
ing the few group ceremonials still perform d. The Hupa, as a group, have moved 
a long way from the traditional form of native humor. 
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ANOTHER MEXICAN VERSION OF THE 
“BEAR’S SON” FOLKTALE 


By Frank Goopwyn 


“Bear’s Son” folktale’ was a necessary correction of a grave error. To the 
thirty-three Spanish American versions which Espinosa has studied, I am 
adding a thirty-fourth, bringing the total number of versions of this tale up to 
forty-eight for the Western Hemisphere. My version comes from Chicago, Illinois. 
The Mexican colony in Chicago is large enough to support two weekly news- 
papers and two motion picture theaters. I did part-time collecting with a wire 
recorder among the Chicago Mexicans between 1948 and 1950. By making the 
microphone as inconspicuous as possible, I endeavored to create the natural story- 
telling situation to get the tales down exactly as they are normally told. My in- 
formant for this version of “Juan de la Burra” (“John of the Donkey”) was 
Francisca Coronado, a matron of about fifty years, who heard it as a child in 
Mexico. In the following word-for-word translation from the wire I have essayed 
to carry over into English all the charm, color, and authenticity of the original. 


A URELIO M. ESPINOSA’S note on Bertram Colgrave’s discussion of the 


In a town there was a priest who was very charitable and did good to all the people 
of the town, and all liked him very much, because he was so considerate and generous. 
His offerings came and he saved them only for the poor, after having spent what he 
needed on the church. One day when the servant was going out, he found a child crying. 
It was abandoned at the door of the parish house. He returned and said, “Father, at the 
hall door is a child abandoned.” The priest said, “Bring him here. He must be given 
help.” 

Thus did the servant. They found that it was a boy, just a few hours from birth. The 
Father said, “To this child first must be given the faith of Christ. Afterwards, we will 
see how he can be nourished.” Well, thus they did it. They took the baby to the sacristy. 
They gave him the waters of baptism, but not knowing from what family he came, they 
called him only John, giving him the name of the Apostle, and thus he remained. 

Then they nourished him with a goat. Later, he had a donkey on which he rode. 
But this donkey lost her offspring, and they could not find any way to pacify her. They 
decided that they could aliment the child with her milk, not only because donkey milk 
is more healthful, but also to prevent the animal’s getting sick. The donkey was docile 
and permitted the baby to suck her. From the first, it was a rare thing, but since the 
donkey had lost her own baby, she refused to let the little boy leave her side. Thus he 
grew very fast and became robust, either through the nutriment from the donkey or 
because it was his character. 

He reached the age at which children must go to school. They placed him in the 


1 Aurelio M. Espinosa, “Western Hemisphere Versions of Aarne-Thompson 301,” JAF, 65: 
256 (1952), 187. Espinosa is discussing Bertram Colgrave, “A Mexican Version of the ‘Bear’s 
Son’ Folk Tale,” JAF, 64: 254 (1951), 409-413. 
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school of the town, and there he began his first studies. But the more he grew, the more 
playful he became; he was very warlike and strong. Among the children of the schoo 
there was not one who could vie with him in strength. Now very large, he would moun 
his donkey, ride her to school, and leave her in front of the schoolhouse. She would 
wander around, eating grass. When it was twelve, she would return to the front door 
of the schoolhouse. And since he had there his dinner, as soon as he came out and sucked 
his milk from her, he would mount her and go back to the parish house to see if the 
priest had errands for him. When the children saw that all the time he drank the milk 
of the donkey on which he rode, they took this as a chance to call him John of the 
Donkey. And he would become angry and hit them. Since he was so strong, he did 
them much harm, until the parents of the children gave many complaints to the priest 
about John, so that he went no more to school. For now there was no child that he did 
not beat. Now the teacher could do nothing with him. He was intolerable. Thus it was 
that the priest said to him, “Now you are going to do the chores of the house.” 

But they would send him on one errand and he would do another. Thus it was that 
one day the maid said to him, “You must go get a real (a bit: twelve and a half cents) 
of calabazas (pumpkins), small and large.” 

“Very well.” He took the basket and went away walking. Already he had forgotten, 
Now he was passing over there by the graveyard. He said, “Oh, the errand! Well, I will 
take it.” He entered the graveyard; he went to the bench where there were calaveras 
(skulls), little and big. There he gathered as many as he thought were worth a real. 
He put big and little ones in the basket and left the real on the bench, and he went back 
home. He arrived there and the maid said, “Did you bring the errand?” He said, “Yes, 
mam. Here it is.” And he went out. 

But she, on going to take up the pumpkins to make the dinner for the Father, found 
that they were skulls. She said, “John! What did you do?” He said, “Didn’t you order 
a real of calaveras, large and small?” “Calabazas. Not calaveras. But leave them there. 
In a minute I shall show them to the priest, so he will see what you do.” “Very well,” 
he said. 

Thus she did it. She spoke to the priest. He came and saw the skulls, and he said to 
John, “What have you done?” “Well, the maid said for me to bring a real of skulls, 
small and large. There you have them.” He says, “Not skulls. Pumpkins. Go and take 
these skulls back where you got them. And get the real and go and get me half of hay 
(there is) and half of no Aay (there isn’t). You are very obedient. I think you will do it.” 

“Very well.” He took the basket. He went. He put the skulls where he had taken 
them, and then he took up the cents, for nobody had found them. There was nobody to 
take them. And he went on walking. The Father kept him barefoot, because he was so 
mischievous, so he would correct himself. Well, there he goes journeying. He neither 
knew nor cared whither, for he did not know where he could find that errand, when 
suddenly he stepped on a cactus leaf. He said, “Ay! (pronounced the same as hay). 
Well, now I have found half (a half made of Aay). Now—.” He remained a moment 
thinking, and then he reached the conclusion that by cutting off the cactus leaf and with 
a stone rubbing the thorns from the other side, then on that other half there would be 
none. He said, “Here I have found the rest. Well, now I go.” 

He put the leaf on a stick and went. He arrived at the parish house and the priest 
was doing the chores. He brought the cactus leaf and pressed the thorny side against 
the priest’s behind. And the priest said, “Ay!” “There you have half,” said John. “Now 
on this other side, there isn’t. Thus it is that the errand is done.” The Father said, “You 
are very obedient, John. Now you are going to bring me the devil.” See? He said, “Very 
well.” He went. He went over there with the blacksmith, and told him, “The priest says 
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for you to lend me your long, parrot-nosed pincers.” “It is well. There they are, John.” 
John took the pincers and went off walking. He says, “Well, who knows where I will 
find this friend, but anyhow, I go looking.” He went walking, walking, walking. Of a 
sudden, he saw a cave in the earth, and he looked in. He heard music, shouts, dancing, 
bad words, and finally, everything. He went on looking in; the more he looked, the 
more he saw. Venturing farther into the cave, he found a door and peeped through the 
keyhole, and he saw that there were many little devils, playing there, back and forth. 
He knocked on the door. One little devil came out. “What can I do for you?” John says, 
“[ want to talk with your father.” 

The little devil went in, and John stood at one side of the door. The big devil opened 
the door. He stuck his head out to see who was calling him, and John caught him by the 
nose with the parrot pincers. And he brought him, without saying to him one word. 
There he comes, walking along the road. He arrived at the town. When all the people 
saw that John was bringing the bad thing, well, they ran. They shut themselves up. 
Others fell down in a faint. Not he. He did not notice. He was accomplishing his errand. 

He arrived at the parish house. When the priest saw that occurrence, he fell fainting. 
All the servants remained fainted, from fright. Then he stood a good moment with the 
devil there; well, nobody came back to consciousness. Now that he was tired waiting, 
he said, “Well, the priest ordered me to go and bring you, but maybe he has changed 
his mind. He does not want to see you. Go.” He loosened the pincers from the devil’s 
nose. The devil gave a thundering sound and vanished. 

John remained there. He lent aid to the servants, and then to the cleric, and they all 
came back to their senses. The priest did not wish to see John more. Only he said to the 
maid, “Tell John to ask for the money necessary and to go away. I do not want to see 
him more here at the parish house. For after all, he is now large enough to find his place 
in the world. He is intolerable. I can no longer endure him.” “Very well.” Now the maid 
always liked John because she had reared him from a tiny child, and she loved him as a 
son. But at the same time she could not tolerate his mischief. Thus it was that she said 
to him, “What do you need to take with you?” John says, “All I want is that you tell the 
priest to give permission to the blacksmith to make me a blade such as I specify.” To 
the blacksmith he specified, “I want you to make me a blade that will weight twenty- 
four pounds. Twenty-four kilograms, that is to say.” “But, man of God! I cannot cut 
such an iron!” “Well, lend me the tools, and I will make it.” Then from an iron very 
large which he encountered, he made his machete of twenty-four kilos (kilograms), and 
he brandished it thus to see if he could manage it. “Very well,” he said. “It is good.” 

He went to take his leave of the priest, and the priest wept, but anyhow, he took his 
leave. The Father asked, “Do you need money?” “I do not need much money,” he said. 
“Only fifty cents.” “Very well, John. Whatever you want.” He gave them to him. 

He went. He took nothing. Absolutely nothing, except his machete. He traveled that 
day, all of another day, and on the third day he met a gigantic man who was guarding 
a gate, through which all the people had to pass. John did not hesitate but was going 
to pass, when the giant stood in front of him and said, “Halt there, friend. Where are 
you going? To get through this gate, fifty cents must be paid, and if not, nobody passes.” 
John says, “Well, I am going to pass.” “No, for I will not let you pass here. He who 
passes here must pay the tribute or beat me in a fight, and know you that I am named 
Fourteen, for I can outfight fourteen men.” John said, “Yes? Well, then, I am going to 
pass. I have no special name, but look. Here is a thing. If you beat me, I am your slave, 
and if I beat you, you are my slave, and you must go with me.” “Very well,” he says. 
Now, there quickly they began giving machete blows. In some two or three strokes, al- 
ready the giant was down. He said, “I am your slave.” “It is good,” said John. “Turn 
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your back.” And with his same machete, he heated it in a fire and made a cross on the 
giant’s back, and took him away. See? After he had put on him his number, fourteen, 
see? And then a cross; he was his. 

They traveled all that day, and then late they encountered another gigantic man, ip 
the same position and everything, not willing to let them pass his gate, the motive being 
that he commanded that passage and could not let them enter. “Know you,” he said, 
“that I am named Fifteen, for I can outfight fifteen men, and here there are none who 
pass without paying their personal tributes, or otherwise they must whip me.” Johp 
says, “Well, we will see. This man whom I bring here is named Fourteen, and you 
now are Fifteen, and I have no number. But let us try a fight.” “All right,” said the 
giant. “If I win, you do not pass, and you are both my slaves. If you win, I am your 
slave, and you pass.” “And you go with us.” “It is well.” Thus they did it. No, well, in 
a few blows already the giant was dominated. And John told him the same thing, “Turn 
your back.” He branded on him his number fifteen and his mark, and they went ahead, 

They traveled all that night and all another day and another day. On the second 
day, they encountered another giant more terrible and more powerful, and more ill. 
tempered at that moment, for he already had at his side two corpses that he had killed 
because they had made him angry and he was in such a condition that one could not 
speak to him. “You cannot pass this gate,” he shouted, “for with the mood that is on 
me now, the three of you would not ever serve to get me started. Because I am named 
Sixteen, and I can outfight sixteen men together.” John says, “Well, it appears to me 
that you will not outfight even one. I also at this moment come in such a mood that vou 
cannot fight even with me alone. Thus it is that we are going to make a contract. If you 
lose, you are my slave, and if you win, we three are your slaves.” “It is well.” Then they 
placed themselves, and that one gave John more work. A little bad moment, see? Now 
he saw himself on the verge of losing, when suddenly he gave the giant a chop that 
made him say, “I am beaten.” “Very good. Turn your back.” John put on him the 
number sixteen and his cross to show that he was his. 

And they went on. All those men went abandoning their places at their gates. And 
now they were traveling all one day and another day, and at last they said that they 
had to eat something. John said to Fourteen, “Well, you stay here making a fire and 
cooking some things which we have here, and we will go to the town nearby to bring 
bread and other things. In the meanwhile, you fix us our dinner.” “It is well.” Fourteen 
made his fire, and now there was the fire wanting to burn and all, and the dinner want- 
ing to be cooked when out came a little Negro dwarf who spilled the food into the 
flame and tore up the fire and disappeared. Then Fourteen did not know what to do. 
By this time the others had come back and John asked, “What happened to the dinner?” 
“Well, a little Negro came out there and I did not know from where, nor where he 
went, and he put out the fire and threw away the food.” John said, “No, it is only that 
you do not want to do anything. That’s all.” He relit the fire and began to make the 
dinner, and nothing came out. They ate and all. 

Next day he said, “In this place we are going to remain some days. This time you 
stay, Fifteen, and we are going on an errand.” They went. The same thing happened. 
Out came the little Negro dwarf, Fifteen did not know from where, and he even gave 
Fifteen a few little swats with his hand, which cost him almost no effort. And then 
when the others came they found Fifteen there crying, and they ask, “Well, what hap- 
pened to you? Are you not Fifteen?” “But that little Negro dwarf, who came out. One 
cannot fight with him. He threw out my food. There it is. Look, all wet and everything. 
He poured water on my fire, and he would not let me do anything. I have been struggling 
since you left.” “No,” said John. “It is that you men do not want to prepare our supper.” 
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Thus it was. Another day it was the turn of the other, who was Sixteen, the strongest. 
Oh, why, that one really locked arms with the dwarf, and there they go wrestling, and 
they even broke up a few camping utensils, from Sixteen swinging his great machete 
and trying to hit the little Negro. But the little Negro did not put out his fire, for he 
was too busy fighting. Now that the others were coming, the little Negro disappeared. 
John asked, “What happened? How have you fared?” “He came out there,” said Six- 
teen. “I jumped on him, but I could do nothing to him. All I could do was keep him 
from putting out my fire. I did not let him get near it.” “But, man!” says John. “What 
things that little Negro does with you fellows! This must be looked into. Tomorrow you 
will go. Leave me here with the fire.” 

Next day they did it thus. The other three went to town and John stayed to see what 
would happen. He took out his machete and placed it there ready. Oh, he was very 
carefree, cooking, when quickly the little Negro dwarf stood facing him. Immediately, 
the dwarf tried to spill his food into the fire and pour water on it and all, but John 
says, “Hey, friend! Stop it.” The dwarf responded nothing, but began throwing water 
on the fire. Then John grabbed his machete and dealt him a cut which sliced off his ear. 
Time came for the others to return. They arrived to find their meal there ready. And 
the little Negro had disappeared. John picked up his little ear and put it in his pocket. 
And he said nothing to the others. They ask, “How has it gone with you, Master?” 
“Oh, no, nothing.” says John. “Nothing came out. It is only you who imagine it.” 
They say, “Well, who knows?” “But here go some drops of blood. Look. We are going 
to follow them, to see where they go.” “Yes, Master.” Then they went. They ate and 
fixed themselves and went, following the little drops of blood, but John knew that they 
were from the little Negro, because he had cut off his little ear. But he did not tell them. 

Thus from so much traveling that day, and another day, now at about eleven one 
morning, they arrived at a very deep hole. They could see down into darkness only. In 
it the drops of blood were lost. John said, “This is a mystery.” They had with them 
some rope which they had bought in the town. John said, “You know, we will tie this 
rope to Fourteen and he will go down to see what there is in there. And when he does 
not want to go farther down, he can move the rope, and we will pull him back up.” 
Down went Fourteen, but in a little while he grew frightened because it was so dark, 
and he moved the rope and they pulled him out. Then they tried Fifteen. He also got 
fright and moved the rope to get out. Sixteen had more courage. He went on down and 
down. At last, the rope came to its end, and they had to pull him out. John asked, “What 
did you find?” “Nothing,” says Sixteen. “Darkness and no more.” John says, “Well, we 
must go get more rope.” They went to the town and they brought plenty of rope. And 
this time John himself went down. He says, “The more I move the rope, the more you 
let me down. Only in case I give thus as a signal three pulls on the rope, do I want you 
to pull me up.” 

Thus they did it. There goes the rope, and there it goes, and there it goes, and there 
it goes, and John moved the rope, so that they let him farther down. And thus it was 
until he reached a flat place. Now that they felt that the rope became loose, see? Then 
they did not let it go more. And John went walking down on the flat place. In the dis- 
tance he saw a clarity, and he approached it looking, to see what thing he could see. 
But nothing. Then all at once a girl spoke to him: “What are you doing here, good 
youth?” “Oh, nothing,” he says. “I am just down here looking around.” She says, 
“What? Don’t you see that here comes a bull which has me here enchanted, and he 
will make rags of you?” 

She had hardly finished saying this when a bull came running. And there he goes 
with his machete, defending himself. And it was a princess who was there, enchanted. 
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A bull had her. Well, at last John beat the bull. He left him there on the ground. And 
he took the girl from where she was and everything. She said, “Know you that we are 
three sisters, daughters of a very powerful king. And these which have us here are 
animals in form. But really they are wizards, or I don’t know what. Maybe they are 
fairies. Over there are my other two sisters.” 

He went walking over that way. Then he saw that there was another maiden. She 
asks, “What are you doing, good youth? Don’t you see that in a moment a lion will 
come here and make rags of you? He is the one who has me here enchanted.” Well, 
she had hardly finished saying this when they heard a roar, for the lion was charging 
John. He had to do all possible, but he finished the lion. Thus he took her out and all, 
Now he had the two girls accompanying him. He went farther and met another, more 
beautiful. But she was the smallest. She says to him, “What are you doing here, good 
youth? Don’t you see that if you meet the boar which has me here enchanted, he will 
make pieces of you?” She had hardly finished saying it when there came a boar, of 
those javalines (peccaries), but infuriated, charging him from all directions. No, he 
wasn’t afraid. With his huge machete, in a moment he left the animal there dead. The 
third girl he took out also. She said, “Well, now we are all free. And know you that 
my father has promised all his wealth for our liberty. But these spirits have stolen each 
of us on the day of our weddings. From my oldest sister to me. Thus it is that if now 
you will take us to the kingdom of my father, he will marry us to you.” “All right,” 
said John, “I can take you there.” But he was not interested in such things as marriage, 
nor did he think of it. 

Then he went and tied the eldest girl to his rope and gave it three pulls. And now 
they began to pull her up. Well, when she came out up there, quickly said the giant 
who was largest, Sixteen, “See? This one is mine.” Then she said, “You cannot go. We 
are three. The other two are down there.” So they let the rope down, and John tied the 
second princess to it. Then they pulled her up and Fifteen took her for himself, but she 
said, “There is still one down there.” And then they let the rope down and John tied 
the youngest girl to it, and they drew her up. She said, “Now pull him up, for he is 
the one who has liberated us.” They said, “Yes, of course.” And they let the rope go 
down, but since he (John) was not a fool, he said, “These are going to play a trick on 
me; they want to kill me, to remain themselves with the girls.” 

Thus it was that he found a cage of gold, very large, very heavy. Then he tried it 
and found that it was of his weight. He said, “This is good.” He tied it and gave three 
pulls on the rope. The giants began pulling up the cage; they thought that they were 
lifting John. Then when it was about halfway up that precipice, see? Then they turned 
loose the rope. And it came. The cage fell and was burst into pieces. John said, “That 
is what I thought.” 

The giants went with the princesses to the kingdom of their father, and John re- 
mained imprisoned in that profundity, without a way of getting out. There he remained, 
all that day, and the night, and another day. Now sad, and now with hunger, and all. 
Thereupon he put his hand in his pocket, thus, when he felt the little ear of the dwarf 
Negro. He said, “Oh, well, I will eat even this ear, now with the hunger I have.” And 
he gave a bite to the little ear. Promptly appeared the little Negro, saying, “Throw me 
that. That is mine. It hurts when you bite.” John says, “Now for the time being, what 
I want is a table well set, for I am terribly hungry.” “It is very well,” said the dwarf, 
“but give me my ear.” “Bring me the dinner, and then I will give you your ear.” The 
dwarf vanished and promptly returned with a table full of delicacies of all kinds and 
wine. When John had eaten well, he gave another bite to the little ear. The little Negro 
returned. He said, “What can I do for you, friend?” John says, “I want you to take 
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me out of here. Put me on top of the earth.” “Very good.” In an opening and closing of 
the eyes, John found himself above the ground, see? There outside of that pit. Now 
there was not even a sign of the hole where he had come out nor anything, for it was 
an enchanted thing. Well, then John remained there standing. Says the little Negro, 
“But give me my little ear.” John tossed the dwarf his ear. He said, “Well, there is 
your ear. Now you have taken me out. Now it is well. Thanks.” The dwarf says, “Look.” 
And he took out a little ring that he had, and he put it on John’s finger. He says, “When 
you need something or are in some danger, only give a turn to this ring, and there you 
will have me.” 

Thus he did it. He remained with the ring and he went away. John went traveling, 
traveling, then at last he came upon a hill which was illuminated with many fires. And 
many beeves were on those fires, roasting. All the hill. And a man was there seated, who 
with a large branch for a fork, was giving turns to that meat, that entire cow. He 
would give a turn to this one, and then he would go over to another and give it a turn. 
John arrived and remained standing, looking. And the man never paid him any attention 
nor anything. Rather, he continued in his work. John came closer and said, “What are 
you doing, good man?” “Oh, I am here,” says the man, “fixing myself a little lunch.” 
“How a little lunch?” “Yes,” says the man. “Here I found a little meat on passing, and 
now I am giving it a turn to eat it.” “But all that meat you are going to eat?” “Yes,” he 
says, “just a little snack.” “Oh! Well, who are you?” He says, “Well, you know, I am 
Comin Comién, son of a hearty eater, and if my father was good, I am a little better.” 
“Yes? Well, it is good.” Then he began. He says, “Go ahead and take yourself a morsel.” 

John took his knife and cut off a little piece of meat there and ate it. And then 
all those animals were very red from the fires and all. Comin Comién took the first 
one thus in his hand, the whole cow. He just took her and ate her at one bite. He 
spit out the bones there, as when one eats a blackberry. And thus it was. In an instant 
he cleaned that whole hill. John remained looking. He says, “Well, man, you are a 
good eater. How much will you charge to go with me?” He says, “Oh, pay me fifty 
cents a day and food.” “It is good,” says John. “Let’s go.” 

They went. John took the man with him. They were going along when they saw 
that something was approaching them. It was a big mountain, but it came moving 
toward them, as if it were coming to meet them. They were going that way, and that 
very large hill was coming this way. “What could that be?” Finally, the mountain was 
tight before them, and John went under it to see what was making it move. It was a 
man. A man who had that mountain loaded on his back. Now he set the back of it 
down and came out from under it. John asked, “Well, what have you there?” He 
says, “Oh, there I have a few little bits of wood.” “But bits of wood? Why, it is a 
mountain.” “Yes. Chopping the trees from the ground is too tedious. So I bring them 
ground and all.” “Well, who are you?” He says, “I am Carguin Cargén, son of a 
mighty carrier, and if my father was good, I am a little better.” “Good,” says John. 
“How much do you want for going with me?” “Oh, give me fifty cents a day and food.” 
“It is good. Let’s go.” 

John took him also. Farther on they traveled. And then they encountered one who 
was lying across the ground. They moved him with their feet, saying, “Eh, friend. 
What are you doing? Friend! Friend! What are you doing? This gentleman is dead, 
perhaps.” But the man now raised his hand and said for them to keep quiet, for he was 
listening. After a while he got up and saw them, and he says, “I was listening there. In 
the city near here, somebody has just disenchanted the daughters of the king, and the 
three who have freed the girls are going to marry them.” John asked, “How? You 
were listening from here?” “Yes,” he says. “Well, who are you?” “Oh, you must know 
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that I am Oyin Oyén, son of a keen hearer, and if my father was good, I am a little 
better.” Then John asked, “Well, how much do you want for going with me?” “Oh, 
fifty cents a day and food.” “Very good. Let’s go.” Now they all went away together, 
traveling. 

Farther on they met a man who was giving turns, turn and turn and turn and 
turn and turn. And at every turn he gave, he blew a puff of wind from his mouth, 
And then John asked him, “What are you doing there?” Nothing responded he. Turn 
and turn and blow and blow. At last, when they kept on begging to know what he 
was doing, he said to them, “Well, know you that I am making go the windmills, 
which grind flour, one for each town. Because I am Soplin Soplén, son of a powerful 
blower, and if my father was good, I am a little better. With each puff from my mouth, 
I supply movement to the mills and the factories and all that. I make them go round 
and round. For that reason I turn from one to the other, making wind for each.” “Well, 
man. That is good. How much do you want for going with me?” “Oh, pay me fifty 
cents a day and food.” “It is good,” says John. “Let’s go.” Thus he took all of them, 
With fifty cents which he carried in his pocket, which he had not yet spent. Very well, 
They went. Traveling. And each moment, each day, he would say to the keen hearer, 
“Put yourself to listen and see what they are doing at the palace.” 

Well, now he would remain listening a little while. Now he gave John news from 
what he heard, what the queen, the princesses, the king, and the grooms were doing and 
all, making all their preparations, the city all in movement with joy. There was to bea 
banquet first to celebrate the disenchantment of the girls, and second they were going 
to make the weddings of the three giants who had freed them. 

Along the road toward the city, John and his new friends go traveling. At last, one 
day, before entering the city, John said, “Well. Now we are about to enter. Put your- 
self to listen.” The hearer says, “Well, tomorrow they will marry. And we cannot 
arrive in time.” John says, “But we must arrive in time. You, Soplin Soplén, place your- 
self to hold back the people, so that they will not reach the church.” Thus it happened. 
Now were the brides and the grooms all dressed in the morning. 

“Now,” said the hearer. Well, then the blower put himself in motion, to blow 
straight. There came a hurricane which would not let the people even move; they had 
to remain inside their houses, because they could not go out. They had to latch their 
doors, and thus they were until the day when John and his companions could reach the 
city. Then the blower stopped blowing and caught up with the others. 

Now the giants were installed there and all. Now they were being married. Any- 
how, those individuals were about to marry the princesses, making the wedding and all. 
John did not hinder them for anything, but when already the wedding was going at full 
swing and all, then he and his companions entered the palace, since all the people were 
entering. All entered there to see the brides and the queen and those men who had saved 
the girls, dancing there and everything. Then one of the giants saw John and said to the 
others, “We are lost. There is John.” “How? But we left him buried.” “Just the same, 
there he is.” “But it cannot be.” 

Now the three got together and saw him, and now the king noticed and asked why 
they were making such a rumpus, and what was the matter. And then the girls also 
took hold of their promised husbands, wondering. Then the youngest saw John. And 
she was the one who liked John. She said, “The man who saved our lives! He who 
disenchanted us is this one. Not these giants. He it was who fought against the bull and 
the lion and the javalin.” Well, they took him and embraced him and all. And then 
the king said to the giants, “Didn’t you say that you had been the ones who disenchanted 
my daughters?” They say, “We took them out of the—.” The princess says, “It is true. 
They took us out of the profundity, but he was the one who disenchanted us. Thus it is 
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that he is the liberator.” “I see,” said the king to his youngest daughter. “But since he 
cannot marry all three girls, the eldest two can marry his friends and he can marry 
you the youngest.” 

But John said, “I do not want to marry anybody. And these men are my slaves and 
they must follow me.” The giants say, “No. We do not know you, nor have we ever 
seen you.” “Oh? You have never seen me?” “No.” Then he took them; he turned them 
one by one; he lifted their shirts, and he said, “This is my mark. It is to prove that they 
are my slaves.” Well, there remained no remedy, except to continue under his dominion. 
The king said, “Well, you have to marry my daughters, because thus I promised, and 
then in turn I am to give you a half of my riches.” But John said, “I don’t want any- 
thing, not even your daughters if they want to remain here. My friends and slaves must 
go with me.” “But look,” said the king. “Let me show you my wealth.” Now he went 
and showed him a ship which he had, very big, of pure gold. He said, “Look.” “It is 
good,” said John. “Close it up.” 

Then he went and showed him another, bigger, of pure silver. “It is good. Close it 
up.” Then he went and showed him another, of pure diamonds. He says, “All these 
riches are yours.” 

“It is well.” Then they set the tables for the feast. And Comin Comidén did not eat, 
because what was there would not serve him for anything. There he was seated. The 
king asks, “That friend. Why does he not come to the table?” John says, “No, well, 
this food is not enough for him.” “Then let more food be made!” They began to cook 
cattle and goats and sheep and all. The king thought this was a joke, and that the 
man could not eat so much. And they made him thus plenty, some tables loaded high 
with things. Then when all was done, the King said, “Now, John, let him come to 
eat.” But Comin Comidn just stood up and drew in his breath, and all the tables were 
clean. And the king remained frightened. And then he said, “Have all the food of 
the city heaped up in the streets for him to eat.” Then they heaped up all the food 
in the streets. But he just placed himself thus and just gave a little draw and ate it all. 
Then he said, “Now it is enough. Do not trouble yourselves so much about me. With 
this little snack I am content for the moment.” And he patted his stomach with satis- 
faction. Then he added, “I would like a little sip of water, to finish it.” They took him 
to a lake which was about ten thousand feet deep and as many long. Oh, he stooped 
down and swigged it up, leaving the hole empty. “There,” he says, “is a nice little 
swallow.” A few logs got caught in his teeth, but he pulled them out and tossed them 
away, saying, “How much trash has this water!” 

Then John says, “Well, now we must go, because I cannot remain here long. I am 
losing time from my business.” “Very well,” said the king, “but my daughters must stay 
with me. You may take money. All that you can carry.” John says, “Oh, well, just 
whatever this boy can carry. That is all.” To Carguin Cargén he said, “Load yourself 
with a few pennies.” Carguin Cargén took a rope which he had, and he went and 
took all the ship which was there laden with gold, and he placed it on the rope. Then he 
placed the silver ship upon it. Then upon the two he placed the other, the one of 
diamonds. Then he wrapped the rope around them and slung them over his shoulder. 
Therefore the king remained surprised. But Carguin Cargén said, “No. It is nothing. 
It weighs nothing.” 

They started off. Now they had left the town without food. Now they were taking 
all the money. When the town people saw this, they advised the king, saying, “We 
must not permit that they take all the gold, because such a thing is a banditry. We 
must take it from them.” So the king gathered all his troops and all the men of the 
town. They followed after John and the travelers, to take away their money. These 
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could not travel very fast, because they were loaded with gold, silver, and diamonds, 
They could not run. And they were few against all the town. 

Thus it was that John said, “Well, now I believe the people of the town are comin 
to rob us of the king’s gifts. You, Soplin Soplén. Entertain them there.” Soplin Soplén 
lay down on his belly and began to blow. With each puff, he sent them miles and miles 
beyond the town. Meanwhile, John and his other companions were traveling on. And 
thus it was, until already the others reached a distance where there could be no danger, 
And now the people all scattered, all broken, with crippled legs and battered bodies, 
With pure puffs of wind, Soplin Soplén was destroying them, until’ they said to the 
king, “Better it would have been if you had let them take your girls, then they would 
not have left us in poverty. Now we have no town; we have nothing; because the 
houses all remained unserviceable.” 


And I enter by one and I come out by another, and he who told this one can tel] 
another. 


For purposes of discussion, the motifs of the story may be summarized as 
follows: 

(A) A priest finds a baby boy at his doorstep and adopts him. 

(B) As he has no mother, he is suckled first by a goat, then by a donkey. 

(C) Named John of the Donkey, the boy is taken out of school because he 
injures the other children with his phenomenal strength. 

(D) Sent to get pumpkins (calabazas), he gathers skulls (calaveras) in a ceme- 
tery. 

(E) Sent to get “half is and half isn’t” (medio hay y medio no hay), he finds 
a cactus leaf and scrapes the thorns off one side. When he touches the priest with 
the thorny side, the priest cries, “j; Ay!” (same as hay, “there is”). Turning the leaf 
over, John says, “And on the other side there isn’t.” 

(F) The disgusted priest tells John to get the devil. John borrows a pair of 
pincers from a blacksmith and brings the devil in, leading him by the nose with 
the pincers. 

(G) Banished from the priest’s home, John borrows the blacksmith’s tools 
and makes a machete weighing tweny-four kilograms which only he can wield. 
Fortified with this and fifty cents, he sets out on his adventures. 

(H) He comes to a gate guarded by a giant Fourteen. The name indicates that 
the giant is capable of fighting fourteen men. He whips the giant, brands him 
as his slave, and takes him through the gate. This also happens with two other 
giants, named Fifteen and Sixteen. 

(1) Left to guard the camp while his master and his fellow slaves go to town, 
Fourteen is molested by a Negro dwarf who upsets the food and puts out the camp- 
fire. Fourteen cannot vanquish the dwarf. The same happens to Fifteen and 
Sixteen. 

(J) Remaining himself to guard the camp, John cuts off the troublesome Negro’s 
ear. When the slaves return, they track the dwarf by following his drops of blood. 

(K) The trail of blood leads them to a deep hole. Each slave, with a rope 
around his waist, is let down in turn, but fear prevents each from venturing to the 
distant bottom. 

(L) With a longer rope, John himself reaches the bottom. Here he finds three 
enchanted maidens, guarded by a bull, a lion, and a wild boar, respectively. Van- 
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quishing the beasts, he frees the girls and sends them up to the earth’s surface, by 
means of the rope. 

(M) Having pulled the girls up out of the hole, the three slaves decide to 
marry them and get rid of their master by pulling him halfway up then letting 
him fall. John is too smart for them, however. Instead of tying the rope around 
his own waist, he ties it around a cage in which the girls had been imprisoned. As 
he suspected, it is pulled halfway up and allowed to crash to the bottom. 

(N) Thinking they have killed their master, the slaves take the girls to their 
father, who is king of a city, and preparations are made for a triple wedding. 

(O) Meanwhile John, at the bottom of the hole, growing hungry and having 
no other food, takes the Negro dwarf’s ear from his pocket and bites into it. 
Wincing with pain, the dwarf appears and begs for his ear. In return, John de- 
mands a fine meal and a magical deliverance from the dungeon. The dwarf 
grants both favors and receives his ear. 

(P) He also gives John a ring which, when rubbed, will conjure him for 
further service. 

Resuming his travels, John encounters and takes with him as workers: (Q) a 
phenomenal eater, who can eat a whole cow at one gulp; (R) a mighty carrier, who 
carries a whole mountain of wood on his back at one time; (S) a poweful blower, 
who sits on a hill blowing from his mouth a wind that turns the windmills of the 
countryside; and (T) a keen hearer who, by putting his ear to the ground, ¢an de- 
tect noises miles away. = 

(U) With their help, John discovers and forestalls the wedding of the princesses 
with his slaves, Fourteen, Fifteen, and Sixteen. 

(V) The king offers John any of his daughters and fabulous wealth, but 
John wants only his slaves. 

(W) The eater and the carrier over-exercise their special talents, threatening 
to impoverish the city. The king declares war on John and his companions, but 
the powers of the blower are too much for him. 

Like all folktales, this is a complex of motifs from diverse sources. A, B, and 
C form an opening which is widely used in hero stories.” D, E, and F are variations 
on the well-known “literal fool” theme.’ G is the “giant’s-equipment” motif con- 
verted to a Mexican machete,* and H and / are also traditional.® 

], which interests Colgrave because it contains the very common event of 
tracking a wounded offender by drops of blood in the same way that Beowulf 
tracked Grendel, is no corroboration for the Panzer theory. John’s miniature Negro 
has very little in common with Beowulf’s Grendel, who is an enemy of all that is 
good. John’s dwarf is an intimidated ally more closely resembling the jinni of 
Aladdin. His ear, not his arm, is severed. Besides, what better way is there to 
track a wounded adversary than by following the trail of blood which he must 
necessarily leave? Do not all creatures bleed when they are wounded? This very 
simple motif could spring up independently. 


?Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk Literature (Indiana University Studies, 19-23, 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1932-36), motifs B535, F611.2.2, F612.2. 

’ Thompson, 1934, J2461.1. 

* Thompson, 1934, F612.3. 

* Thompson, 1934, F711.5.2. 
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Nor is this motif always included in “John the Bear” stories. Espinosa found 
three versions of “Juan el Oso” in Spain in 1920.° In the first, the molester of the 
campfire is not even included. In the second, the dwarf appears to disturb the 
camp and, after being beaten by John, cuts off his own ear and gives it to the 
hero to be bitten as a conjuring device. There is no trail of blood at all. In the 
third, the being which comes to molest the camp is the devil himself, whom John 
kills and hangs up to be eaten, He later comes to life and disappears, leaving a 
trail of blood to be followed by the adventurers. These variations carry us stil] 
farther away from the Grendel story. American versions other than the Dobie tale 
often contain the blood-tracking incident, usually with a dwarf or demon as the 
wounded fugitive." Therefore, rather than contend with Panzer and Colgrave that 
Beowulf is an adaptation of the “John Bear” story, I would say that some versions 
of the latter share a motif with the Grendel episode. 

K and L are traditional parts of the “John Bear” story, though the animals 
guarding the princesses may be elephants or dragons or other horrible beasts. The 
attempted act of treachery in M and N is often found in other versions, but in 
Francisca’s it sets apart John’s two groups of companions. The first are slaves, 
conquered by force, alert for a chance to double-cross their master. The second 
are hired hands, content with fifty cents a day and food, loyal to John through 
all his difficulties. In most versions, the treachery with the rope in the hole is 
practiced by one of the remarkable men who has willingly come with John. 
Francisca’s version is, in my opinion, superior in this respect, since the double- 
cross is more appropriate to the master-slave relationship than to the hired-hand 
contract. 

O and P make the Negro dwarf definitely into the Aladdin’s jinni. P appears 
in Francisca’s tale as an intrusive element, for John has no subsequent occasion to 
use the ring. 0, R, S, and T are well-known pictures of persons with extraordinary 
powers which find outlets in U, V, and W. Francisca’s narration of S indicates 
the traditional nature of her tale. She portrays the mighty blower causing wind- 
mills to turn and grind flour, yet no wheat is grown in the land where she was 
reared. Moreover, the use of windmills to grind grain is primarily a European 
device. We have windmills in the New World, but they are used mostly for 

pumping water. Therefore, Francisca is obviously repeating a European story 
which, although it has picked up a machete from Mexican life, retains much Old 
World atmosphere. 


University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 


* Aurelio M. Espinosa, Cuentos populares espafioles, 3 vols. (Stanford University Publica- 
tions, 3: 2, Stanford, California, 1924), 275 ff. This collection, with full annotations added, was 
also published in Madrid in 1946. For complete Spanish references to other versions of the 
“Juan Oso” tale in Spain and America, see the annotations for stories nos. 133-135 in the 
Madrid edition. 

*John Alden Mason, “Folklore of the Tepecanos” JAF, 27: 104 (1914), 177; Elsie Clews 
Parsons, “Pueblo-Indian Folk-tales, Probably of Spanish Provenience,” JAF, 31: 120 (1918), 235; 
H. T. Wheeler, Tales from Jalisco, Mexico (The American Folklore Society, mem. 35, 1943), 
247, 250. 
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A SHOSHONE HAND GAME 
GAMBLING SONG 


By MartHa CHAMPION RANDLE 


exciting pastimes of the Indians at Lone Pine, California, where I saw 

it twice during the summer of 1949, thanks to Ethelwyn Steese of Lone 
Pine. Gambling was widespread among aboriginal North American groups; to 
many tribes it was the spice of life, and habitual gamblers risked high stakes, 
betting on games of chance, on athletic contests and foot races, or on hiding and 
guessing games such as the Moccasin Game, which was played throughout the 
Great Plains, or the Hand Game of California and the Great Basin. The cultural 
fact finds exaggerated expression in mythology: in Iroquois legend the culture 
hero defeats his witch grandmother in the peachstone bowl game and thereby 
saves all mankind from destruction; a Paiute story tells how Coyote gambles 
away his wife and daughter, aad finally loses his life on a bet. 

Though the Owens Valley Indians in California live on in their original habitat 
as an acculturated and marginal minority, gambling is one trait from the past 
which they retain. Perhaps the fact that their White neighbors in California and 
Nevada are gamblers too may partly account for it. This is the region of the 
serious, all-night poker game, with high stakes and much tension. At any rate, 
the Indians have adopted rummy and poker from their neighbors, and they play 
seriously and for money. The old-timers, however, still prefer to gamble on the 
Hand Game, or naia quai. 

Indians from the small reservations and settlements at Lone Pine, Independence, 
Bishop, Death Valley, and Shurz, Nevada, may get together any holiday weekend. 
Shoshone and Paiute, the mixture of these two, some Mono, some Indians from 
Mojave and the Southwest who have married in the area, all live here under 
the shadows of the High Sierras. Paiute is the dominant group, ethnically and 
linguistically, at Lone Pine. In pre-White days, Indians got together when possible 
for Ring Dance and War Dance, as well as for gambling. Ring Dance and War 
Dance meetings no longer occur; gambling is the sole intergroup activity. In the 
old days people wanted these get-togethers for general sociability, but as they were 
hunting and gathering peoples, a communal rabbit-drive, antelope hunt, or pine- 
nut gathering was necessary to provide sustenance for the assembled crowd. Today 
the prerequisites for a session of gambling are transportation, free time, money 
to gamble with, and above all the inclination to travel and gamble. 

The games are not arranged in advance; it is taken for granted that men and 
women who want to play can get up a game in the community they visit. A team 
consists of from two to a dozen persons who pool their bets; this stake is to be 
matched by the opposing team, but if it cannot meet it some of the challengers’ 
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pool is withdrawn. Side bets between individuals can be made at any time, before 
the game or while it is going on. 

The game is played at night and may go on all night. The participants sit on 
the ground or on a rug or blanket, with the watchers and kibitzers standing 
behind them. They play outside in summer with a small fire between the two 
opposing teams, and on the floor of a house in cold weather. 

In the dim light of a little wood fire it is difficult indeed to guess how the 
“bones” are being moved behind the blanket which the hiders hold in front of them, 
suspending it with their teeth. The purpose of the game is to hide the “bones” s 
cleverly that the opponents make wrong guesses and lose all their counters. Four 
small sticks, now made of wood, but formerly of bone and still called “bones,” 
about three inches long and one-half inch in diameter, two of them painted black 
around the center, are hidden in the fists of two players, each hiding one black and 
one white “bone.” Reckoning is kept by means of counters, thin sticks, generally 
willow, about eighteen inches long, ten given to each side at the start of the game, 
Each team has its best or luckiest two players sitting in front, cross-legged, to do 
the hiding, while the rest of the team is grouped close behind, sitting, standing, or 
moving about as they like. If one or both of the hiders begins to lose or wants to 
give a teammate a chance, the places are simply changed after a few words, On 
the other side of the fire, one of the other team’s two hiders is chosen to do the 
guessing, and to win he must guess the location of the two white, unmarked 
“bones.” The one who does the guessing is actually the leader of his team for the 
time, but he holds the position only as long as his luck lasts. If he begins to miss, 
a teammate replaces him. 

While the “bones” are being hidden behind the blanket, the members of the 
hiding team sing a song. It used to be customary to hide the “bones” behind the 
back, but spies reported the moves to the opposite side by signals, so they say, and 
now the blanket is used. During the song the team members sway their torsos in 
rhythm accenting the beat of the song; shouts often accompany the accented beat, 
and imitative cries are sometimes added. These little cries are supposedly of the 
small animals, especially mice and squirrels, who are helping the hiders. Some- 
times a percussive element is added when the singers strike sticks together to 
accentuate the rhythm. They may use the counters of their side, or pick up any- 
thing handy for tapping. The team that will guess is quiet and intently observant; 
the hiding team sings lustily, sways in tempo, and tries in every way to confuse and 
distract the opponents. The short song is repeated again and again until the “bones” 
are placed to the satisfaction of the hiders. Then with a shout, they drop the blanket 
from their teeth and reveal their arms crossed on their chests. Then the chosen 
member of the opposing team must guess the position of the unmarked “bones.” 
The other members of his team offer suggestions and point out possibilities or con- 
victions, but his is the final responsibility. The possibilities are four: he guesses both 
right hands by pointing right and saying ia; both left hands by pointing left and 
saying ia; the middle hands, left of one and right of the other, by holding his right 
hand out, palm vertical and saying sigu; the outside hands, right of one and left 
of the other, by holding his hand horizontally, palm down and fingers spread, and 
saying gaso. 
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fore For missing the disposition of both pairs of “bones” his side forfeits two coun- 
ters. Loss of all counters means defeat, the end of the game, and the loss of the 
‘on | ~~ common stake. If the guesser is half right, getting one pair and missing one, his 
ing side forfeits one counter but gets another chance at guessing. The hiding team 
Wo sings another song and hides both pairs of “bones” again. For guessing all correctly, 
the guessers receive the “bones,” no counters change hands, and it is their turn to 
the do the hiding and the accompanying singing. With successful guessing the game 
-m, can continue back and forth for a long time. Generally, the Hand Game is started 
8 late, about eleven or twelve o’clock at night, and if teams are evenly matched, and 
dur one team does not lose all its money, gambling may continue all night and on into 
s," the daylight. Occasionally, they will play again the following night. 
ck Statements vary as to the amounts of the bets. One woman said that she was 
nd “too proud” to play unless she could bet fifty dollars, some men bet hundreds of 
ls dollars so that pools are reported to reach one thousand dollars, sometimes even 
Ie. fifteen hundred dollars. But side bets as low as one dollar may be made, either on 
do the whole game or on one particular hiding. The stakes are high and the excite- 
or ment intense, yet individuals strictly contro! their emotions. The winner shows no 
to outward signs of exultation and usually treats the losers to food and drink. The 
n loser controls his dejection, smiles and says he will get another stake together and 
Ie try his luck the next holiday. 
d The excitement and emotion of the game are best revealed by the songs which 
¢ are considered an integral part of the gambling. Gamblers say that “a good song 
, helps you win” and “it’s not a good game without strong singers.” Transcriptions, 
five of which are appended, fail to convey the vigor and animation of this singing. 
; Recordings were played at the meeting of the Western States Branch of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association, held at the University of California, Berkeley, 
| February 4, 1950, and copies of the records are in the Archives of American Folk 
) Music, Washington, D.C. 


Numerous attempts were made to obtain texts to the songs. Not all are nonsense 
syllables, but at Lone Pine the singers could explain no meaningful words of text. 
In some cases the songs originated in another group and the text is in a language 
foreign to these speakers. In other songs, though the informants say that words in 
their own language are imbedded in a matrix of nonsense syllables they were un- 
able to extricate precise meanings. Only general meanings were obtainable—“that 
means ‘the others can’t guess,’” or “the animals will help our side,” or “the other 
side is confused,” etc. 

The melodies are so simple that in some cases they might be characterized as 
chant or recitative. The tempo is usually fast, the rhythm highly accented, and 
triple rhythms frequent. Some of the songs begin on the fifth and descend to the 
tonic, a common feature in many folk styles, perhaps most familiar from Scotch 
tunes. The range is small, only one example extending a ninth. 

The general characteristics of hiding-game songs in North America have been 
summarized by Dr. George Herzog in “Special Song Types in North American 
Indian Music” (Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Musikwissenschaft, 1935): “Most 
songs of hiding games show a certain affinity, despite modifications by the respec- 
tive local styles. . . . Intertribal gambling was known in some regions of North 
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America, so that an exchange of songs between tribes was easily accomplished.” 
This is a characteristic of the present situation even more than of the past. Indian 
bands are now mixed, automobile transportation is available, and English as a 
common language facilitates communication between groups. The provenience of 
some of the gambling songs at Lone Pine is unknown, some are said to have come 
from the Ute, some are from southern California, Mojave, and other places, 

Dr. Herzog points out that these hiding-game songs are “more tense with 
rhythmic pulsation than any other Indian songs” and remarks upon the motor 
behavior of the participants and the intensity of the emotions involved in gambling 
as explanatory factors of this style of singing. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of these songs is actually their existence 
among people whose aboriginal culture has almost entirely disappeared. The songs 
are an integral part of the Hand Game gambling, and were gambling suppressed, 
they would be lost. 
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Wor tp FEstTIvat oF FoLtK DANcE AND FoLk Sonc 


The International Folk Music Council announces that it is holding its Sec- 
ond International Festival of Folk Dance and Song together with its Sixth 
Annual Conference in the Basque country at Biarritz (France) and Pamplona 
(Spain), July 9-15, 1953. Short communications on ritual and ceremonial 
dances and songs, on folk music (dance and song), and on the distinction be- 
tween “folk” and “popular” are invited. Summaries should be sent to the 
Honorary Secretary, Miss Maud Karpeles, 12 Clorane Gardens, London, 
N. W. 3. 

















FOLKLORE NEWS 
AR 


GuIANEsE Fotkore Society:—Benny Bishop, 33 Ketley Street, Georgetown, British 
Guiana, writes that a folklore society is now being formed to collect, preserve, and pub. 
lish Guianese folklore and that advice will be welcome from AFS members on books for 
initial orientation in folklore and scientific research methods, on methods of collecting, 
classifying, and storing material and the kind of equipment required, and on universi- 
ties in the United States which offer folklore courses either for personal attendance or by 
correspondence courses. 








NortH Caro.ina Fotkiore Sociery:—At the forty-first annual meeting, December 
5, 1952, in Raleigh, Joseph D. Clark reviewed the first three volumes of The Frank C. 
Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore (Durham: Duke University Press, 1952), 
N. E. Eliason gave a paper on “Early North Carolina Folk Speech,” and Joan Moser 
spoke on “Swannanoa Folksongs.” Russell M. Grumman made a statement in memory 
of Dr. Richard Jente, distinguished folklorist and former president of NCFS, who died 
in August, 1952. Newly elected officers for 1953 are Isaac G. Greer, President; James R. 
York, B. E. Washburn, Vice-presidents; A. P. Hudson, Chapel Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, 


ILuinois FotKLore Society:—The annual fall meeting of IFS was held December 6, 
1952, at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. Joseph Rodney played Scotch and 
Irish airs on a 200-year-old dulcimer, Warren S. Walker gave a paper on “The Range 
of Folklore in the Works of James Fenimore Cooper,” and W. Edson Richmond gave 
one on “Proverbs and Weather Lore.” Officers elected for 1953 are William E. Simeone, 
President; May Dorsey, Vice-president, Myrtle Harris, Secretary-Treasurer; Jesse W. 
Harris, Editor; Katherine Q. Griffith, Board Member. 


SouTHERN CALIFoRNIA FoLKLoreE Socrety:—At the first meeting of this new society, 
October 11, 1952, in Los Angeles, SCFS members heard Charles Speroni on “California 
Italians Celebrate Columbus,” Vernon H. King on “Indian Folkways According to 
Columbus,” and early Spanish-American folk music by Elizabeth Waldo, violinist, and 
José Oliveira, Brazilian guitarist. 


Fotx Music Course:—Cora Burt Lauridsen and Austin E. Fife will give fifteen 
weekly lectures, starting February 19, 1953, on Folk Music in America at University of 
California Extension, Los Angeles. Subjects will include the impact of colonization upon 
emigrant folk art; American Indian music; American heritage of British folk music; 
and French Canadian, Louisiana Creole, and Hispanic-American Folk music. 


Fotk-Guitar Ciass:—A course on Folk-Singing with Guitar Accompaniment was 
conducted by Irmgard Lehrer-Carlé at the 1952 Summer School of the University of 
Utah. 


New York Fotkx-Guitar CLus:—Two issues of the newly started Newsletter have 
been received from the New York Folk-Guitar Club. AFS members may receive copies, 
which cost twenty-five cents each, from the editor, Charles Carlé, 420 W. 119 St., New 
York 27. 


AMERICAN NaME Soctety:—Names is the new quarterly journal of the American 
Name Society. Those interested in receiving the journal should send $5.00 in annual 
dues to Erwin G. Gudde, Secretary-Treasurer, University of California Press, Berkeley 4. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEANINGLESS 
PEYOTE SONG TEXTS 


By Bruno NeEtTL 


Cult among many North American Indian tribes offer interesting material 

to study the relationship between text and music. The musical style of 
peyote songs is, on the whole, distinct from the general tribal styles of peyote users. 
My Arapaho and Shawnee material supplements D. P. McAllester’s study, Peyote 
Music (New York, 1949). 

Approximately one-half of the peyote songs have texts of only meaningless 
syllables. The proportion varies from tribe to tribe. For example, most of the 
Comanche peyote songs have meaningful texts, whereas most of the Arapaho do 
not. The meaningless syllables of peyote songs are distinguished from the mean- 
ingless syllables of other songs in the same repertories by the use of additional 
consonants and by their peculiar organization into wordlike patterns or sequences. 

The peyote songs and the other songs of the Arapaho and the Shawnee make 
much use of the consonants, y, w, and A. In addition, c, k, t, x, and n are frequently 
found in the peyote songs and rarely, if at all, in the others. A meaningless peyote 
syllable consists generally of one of these consonants and a vowel. The syllables are 
then grouped into sequences which resemble words (although they are meaning- 
less), and recur in songs sung by speakers of several unrelated languages. McAlI- 
lester (p. 43) cites heyowicinayo as the most characteristic. Typical Arapaho syllabic 
sequences are: yo wi ci ni;/ he yo wi ci;/ wi ci hay;/ yo wa ni;/ ye no wi ct. 

An Arapaho example of a meaningless Peyote text in its entirety follows: ye no 
wi ci hay/ yo wi hay/ wi ci hay/ yo wi ci no/ wi ci ni/; repeated; wi ni wi ci hay/ 
yo wi hay/ wi ci hay/ yo wi ci ni hay/ yo wi ci ni hay/ yo wi how/ wi ci hay/ yo 
wicino/ wi hi no wa. 

The relationship of these meaningless text sequences to the musical structure is 
illuminating. Many melodies exhibit an isorhythmic structure: a single rhythmic 
pattern is repeated throughout the song. Deviation from this pattern usually occurs 
at the end of the song, and sometimes at the end of major subdivisions. Other songs, 
while not entirely isorhythmic, contain isorhythmic sections: a rhythmic pattern is 
repeated several times, but it does not dominate the entire melody. Still other songs 
use several (often three or four) rhythmic patterns which are alternated or re- 
peated; each is likely to recur several times within the song. 

In many of the songs, the sequences of the meaningless syllables follow rather 
closely this rhythmic construction. An isorhythmic song is likely to employ the 
same syllabic sequence for each repetition of the rhythmic pattern. If several 
thythmic patterns are used in the melody, the syllabic sequence differs for each 
pattern; but the same syllables usually accompany each recurrence of one pattern. 
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An almost universal feature in Peyote songs is the closing formula (frequently © 


heneyowa), which is sung on four long notes, or three long and one short note, on | 
the tonic. A closing formula with the tonic or final tone repeated is not limited to 
peyote songs, but the form above (with some variations) is characteristic of them, 
Interesting observations can be made concerning the modifications of the syllables 
of the peyote closing formula. Consonants other than those in heneyowa may be 
used. The vowels may be changed in quality, but their mutual relationship in regard 
to their articulatory position remains constant. Thus, the vowels of the first and 
second syllables are identical; they are usually higher than, or identical with, the 
fourth vowel. The first, second, and fourth vowels are front vowels, the third is a 
back vowel. The following Arapaho and Shawnee varieties of the closing formul, 








fit these prescriptions: he ne yo wE;/ he te no wE;/ ni wi no wi;/ hi wi yo we;/ 
hi tino wa;/ ni wi yo wE. 

Although some of the peyote syllabic sequences possibly derive from originally 
meaningful words in the language of one of the tribes from which the cult spread, 
there is no evidence for this assumption at present. The complexity of these mean- 
ingless song texts appears to be rather uncommon in North American Indian music, 





and their relationship to the rhythmic structure of the songs is highly illuminating, 

Three transcriptions of recordings of peyote songs from different tribes illustrate 
the observations above on ways in which the meaningless syllabic sequences and 
the rhythmic patterns coincide. I transcribed the first two examples; the third is 
quoted from McAllester’s publication. The rhythmic patterns coincide in these 
songs with the units separated by bar lines. 

The first example, an Arapaho peyote song, has three different patterns and 
one partial pattern. With each pattern recurs the same syllabic sequence (with some 
very minor modifications). Z. Salzmann recorded it. 
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The second example, a Shawnee peyote song, has a musical structure more 
complex than that of the Arapaho song. With each of the five rhythmic units the 
same syllabic sequence recurs. The vowels and consonants are less stable than in the 
first example and the rhythmic patterns vary. Still, both the syllabic sequences and 
the rhythmic patterns preserve their identity and remain distinct from each other. 
C. F. and E. W. Voegelin recorded it. 
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The third example, a Comanche song, has four rhythmic patterns. The first 
three occur in the same order five times; this combination could be designated as a 
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unit of isorhythmic structure. Variation from this pattern occurs only at the end 
of the song. Each isorhythmic unit is accompanied by the same sequence of syllables, 
This peyote song is quoted from McAllester, transcription number 5. 
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Weyer’s De Praestigiio Daemonum, a sixteenth-century treatise on witchcraft. ] 

Harva, Uno, “Die Religidsen Vorstellungen der Mordwinen,” FF Comunications, 
go: 142 (1952), 3-453- 

Henverson, H., “Slight Case of Devil Worship,” New Statesman, 43 (June 14, 1952), 
696. 

P< L., “Légendes locales et thémes littéraires dans le conte de Psyché,” 
L’Antiquité Classique, 21: 1 (1952), 13-27. 

Hersuriecp, Harry, “The Ad Lib—Quip That Stings,” The New York Times 
Magazine (Sept. 21, 1952), 17. [Humor of, by, and about, politicians. ] 

Ho.tensacH, JoHN, “Snyder County Jests,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 2 (Nov., 
1952), 6-7. 

wee Jean, “Fiction, poétique et croyances dans les ‘Hymnes Homériques,’” 
L’Information Littéraire, 4: 3 (May-June, 1952), 102-104. 

Hurtey, Mary Scorr Harr, “ ‘Hoss In,’” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 34 (Autumn, 
1952), 27-31. [An adult game of marbles played in the Ozarks. ] 

Hurt, Westey R. Jr., and Howarp, James H., “A Dakota Conjuring Ceremony,” 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 8: 31 (Autumn, 1952), 286-296. 

Hutcuines, Cuestey M., “Judeo-Spanish Proverbs,” Hispanic Review, 20: 4 (Oct., 
1952), 315-321. [A list of proverbs first published by Izaac E. Yehuda in Zion, 1927.] 

JacopseN, Eric, “The Fable is Inverted or Donne’s Aesop,” Classica et Mediaevalia 
(Revue Danoise de Philologie et d'Histoire), 13: 1 (May, 1952), 1-37. [An investi- 
gation of the transformation of a fable in literature and in the various editions of 
Aesop. | 

Jonnson, Cuartes A., “Camp Meeting Hymnody,” American Quarterly, 4: 2 (Sum- 
mer, 1952), 110-126. [A description of the texts of camp meeting hymns and the 
situations which produced them. ] 

Kexter, Jean P., “Popular Poetry in Columbia,” Hispania, 35: 4 (Nov., 1952), 387- 
391. [An anthology of coples and a description of genre. ] 

Kuxnm, Hersert W., “Indian Place Names in Wisconsin,” The Wisconsin Archaeolo- 
gist, 33: 1-2 (Mar.-June, 1952), 1-157. 

Lamsert, H. E., “Swahili Popular Verse,” Africa, 22: 4 (Oct., 1952), 372-373. [Popu- 
lar versions of some of the songs from the Harris MS. of “Popular Verse of the 
Swahili Tradition.” | 

Lecman, G., “Rationale of the Dirty Joke,” Neurotica, no. g (Winter, 1952), 49-64. 
[Psychoanalytic interpretation stressing the theme of the castration complex. ] 

Lestau, Worr, “An Ethiopian Minstrel’s Argot,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 72: 3 (July-Sept., 1952), 102-109. [A significant treatment of the effect 
of a professional argot and specialized vocabulary upon the poetry and song handled 
by the group. ] 

“Lire anp ApvENTURES OF JoHN Gaskins: True Tales of an Old Hunter,” Rayburn’s 
Ozark Guide, no. 34 (Autumn, 1952), 53-54. [Reprint of a portion of a book of the 
same title; contains examples of tales and local lore. ] 

MeyerowirTz, Eva L. R., “A Note on the Origins of Ghana,” African Affairs, 51: 205 
(Oct., 1952), 319-323. [A discussion of a modern legend of an ancient kingdom 
called Ghana which fathered the Gold Coast patriots. ] 

Moor, E., “Studien zur Frith- und Urgeschichte des ungarischen Volkes,” Acta 
Ethnographica, 211: 4 (1952), 25-142. 

MounsrerBerc, Marcaret, “Prophecies of the Popes,” The Boston Public Library Quar- 
terly, 4: 4 (Oct., 1952), 200-209. [ Bibliographical and textual description of the 12th 

century Prophetiae de Pontificibus by Joachim of Calabria. ] 
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“Tue Newserry Liprary Conrerence on Indian Studies,” The Newberry Library 
Bulletin, 3: 1 (Oct., 1952), 30-36. [The relationship of documentary evidence to 
fieldwork in the research of historians and anthropologists. ] 

Niccemever, H., “Alune-Sprache; Texte, Worterverzeichnis und Grammatik eine 
Sprache West-Cerams,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 77: 1 (1952), 116-132. 

Nuscuke, Marre Katuern, “Hicks, Fighters, and Clog Dancers: Early Lumber 
Camps in Freeman Run Valley,” Pennsylvania History, 19: 4 (Oct., 1952), 435-451, 

O’Hicerns, Exizasetu, “The Fairy in the Streaked Tulip of Suibhne Geilt, Cennfae. 
ladh O Neill and William Blake (Concluded),” The Dublin Magazine, 27: 4 (Oct. 
Dec., 1952), 7-19. [See O’Higgins, FIP, ]AF, 65: 259. | 

Panissa, Jarme, “Relacidén entre el folklore musical espandl y el argentino,” Cuadernos 
Hispanoamericanos, 10: 29 (May, 1952), 159-165. 

ParMLy, Eveazar III, “West Point Folklore,” New York History, 33: 3 (July, 1952), 
294-302. [A cursory, disorganized essay on the traditions of West Point.] 

“PLANTING Turnips,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 34 (Autumn, 1952), 33. [ Planting 
ritual and charm from the Ozarks. ] 

Potxarp, J. R. T., “Muses and Sirens,” The Classical Review, 2: 2 (June, 1952), 60-63. 
[An analysis of the traditional belief about the sirens and a contradiction of the 
theory held by Buscher that the original sirens were infernal counterparts of the 
heavenly muses. } 

“Tue Pretty Girt i tHE Roan,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 34 (Autumn, 1952), 
23-24. [An Ozark version of the ghostly hitchhiker. ] 

Pruitt, O. J., “Indian Folklore,” Annals of Iowa, 31: 6 (Oct., 1952), 473-474. [The 
retelling of an Indian legend of a taboo area in Nebraska. ] 

[Ranpoten, Vance], ““Who Blowed up the Church House?’” Rayburn’s Ozark 
Guide, no. 34 (Autumn, 1952), 59. [Reprint from Vance Randolph’s forthcoming 
book on Ozark tales. ] 

Rat, Maurice, “A la Recherche du Graal,” La Revue de Paris, 59 (Aug., 1952), 123- 
132. 

Raymonp, JosePH, “The Indian Mind in Mexican Toponyms,” América Indigena, 12: 
3 (July, 1952), 205-216. [The relationship of life-forms to place names. ] 

Raymonp, JosepH, “ ‘Water’ in Mexican Place Names,” The Americas, 9: 2 (Oct., 
1952), 201-205. 

Reynotps, Horace, “The Folklore We Live,” The New York Times Book Review 
(Aug. 31, 1952), 3, 14. [Reviews the first three volumes of the Frank C. Brown 
Collection of North Carolina Folklore; notes about the folksong volume that “...a 
fuller knowledge of American popular sheet music could have illuminated many a 
piece here,” and cites three examples. ] 

Reynotps, Horace, “ “There Was an Old Lady ... ,’” The New York Times Book 
Review (Dec. 9, 1951), 7. [A review of The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes 
which suggests that the principal American contribution has been their preservation 
and extension. | 

Ricnarpson, L. L., “Southeast Missouri Ozarks,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 34 
(Autumn, 1952), 43. [ Animal and insect lore. ] 

[Runygeon, Mixprep], “Mildred Runyeon on Folkways,” The Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, 4: 2 (Nov., 1952), 5. [A chapter from a Pennsylvania State College M. A. 
thesis: Pennsylvania German in the “Reading Adler.” | 

Sax, GumILtot pe and Gamsau, Vincent, “Chansons des Ports de France,” Revue de 

la Pensée Francaise, 11: 10 (Oct., 1952), 30-37. [A popular analysis of songs traditional 
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in certain French ports and a musical arrangement of a critical text of “Les Filles de 
la Rochelle.” See Gambau, above. | 


} Samaran, CHaRLEs, “Les nomes de famille de Frauce,” Journal des Savants (July- 


cinep. [| Septss 1951), 132-138. 
| SyorMAKER, ALFRED L., “Adam and Eve Broadsides,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 


451. 
fae. 
Dct.. | 


nos 


ings which accompany them; illustrated. ] 

SHort, APENER/, “Native Proverbs and Figurative Expressions of the Cook Islands,” 
The Journal of the Polynesian Society, 60: 4 (Dec., 1951), 255-259. [A listing of 
fifty-three proverbs and their English translations. ] 

“Sicns AND Remenies,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 34 (Autumn, 1952), 41. [ Weather 
signs and lore from the Ozarks. ] 

SépersoM, Maupe L., “Chinese Popular Art: New Year Window Decorations,” Ezthnos, 


nber | 4: 6 (Oct., 1952), 4-5. [Bibliography of Adam and Eve broadsides and the engrav- 


2) 16: 3-4 (1951), 125-130. [Illustrated. ] 


Sputer, Bertotp, “Agyptologie, Vol. I,” Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1: 2 (1952), 


ng i-viii, 3-240. [This volume contains six chapters of interest to folklorists: (1) “Gétter- 





lehren, Hymnen” by Hermann Kees, 59-67; (2) “Die ilteren Géttermythen” by 


3. Siegfried Schott, 67-76; (3) “Festspiele, Rituale, Tempeltexte” by Hermann Kees, 
ad 76-82; (4) “Géttergeschichten, Erzahlung, Marchen, Fabeln” by Joachim Spiegel, 
* 119-139; (5) Medizinische Literatur” by Hermann Grapow, 181-187; and (6) 





Worterbiicher, Repertorien, Schiilerhandschriften” by Hermann Grapow. ] 


), SrockuM, Tu. C. V., “Die Wiener Volksbiihne, 1700-1825,” Neophilologus, 36: 2 


(1952), 90-100. 
} — Szenpret, A., “La Croyance dans l’Ame en Hongrie,” Acta Ethnographica, 2: 1-4 (1951), 


| 3-24. [In Russian with a French summary. |] 
“Tue Tatkinc Turkey and Other Folk Tales,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 
7 (Nov., 1952), 2, 12. [Three tales with English translations. ] 
Travnet, P. Wituetm, “Volkerkundliche und sprachliche Aufzeichnungen aus dem 
modndo-Sprachgebiet in Nordost-Neuguinea,” Anthropos, 47: 3-4 (May-Aug., 1952), 
447-473. [A brief section, pp. 465-467, is devoted to mythology. | 
Tyrer, S. Lyman, “The Myth of the Lake of Copala and Land of Teguayo,” Utah 


Historical Quarterly, 20: 4 (Oct., 1952), 313-329. [A discussion of a Spanish-Indian 
myth of a fabulous city and lake in the region north of New Mexico. ] 






VanpenHouTE, P. J., “Poro en Masker,” Kongo-Overzee, 18: 2-3 (1952), 153-198. 
Illustrated. English summary, pp. 195-198. Primarily ethnological in its approach, 
this article deals secondarily with the folklore of N. E. Liberia.] 

} Westacer, C. A., “Log Structures in New Sweden During the Seventeenth Century,” 

Delaware History, 5: 2 (Sept., 1952), 77-95. [An explanation of the origins and 

4 evolution of the log cabin in America. ] 











Wurtz, Cuartes W., “Western Kentucky: Folk Tales and Scenic Charm Enhance 
Motor Tour Around Big T. V. A. Lake,” The New York Times (May 18, 1952), 


22X. [Retelling of some legends passim. ] 
Wituams, Harry F., “Les versions de Guillaume de Palerne,” Romania, 73: 1 (1952), 


64-77. 






Wittiams, M. O., “Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival,” National Geographic Magazine, 


102: 5 (Oct., 1952), 503-516. 






Wourr, Lupwic, “Die Mythologischen Motive in der Liebesdarstellung des héfischen 


Romans,” Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Altertum und Deutsche Literatur, 84: 1 (Sept., 
1952), 47-70. 







Wonverty, Witu1AM L., “Zoque VI: Text,” International Journal of American Lingu- 
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istics, 18: 4 (Oct., 1952), 189-202. [An edited text of a Zoque version of the Rhamp 
sinitus tale, Aarne-Thompson, type 940. ] 


Yanc, Lren-Suenc, “An Additional Note on the Ancient Game Liu-Po,” Harvarg 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, 15: 1-2 (June, 1952), 124-139. 

ZEHNER, Ouive G., “Barn-Sign Chasing,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 2 (Nov, 
1952), 16. 


ZerriEs, Otto, “Die kulturgeschichtliche Bedeutung einiger Mythen aus Siidamerik, 
liber den Ursprung der Pflanzen,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 77: 1 (1952), 62-82, 
ZumTuor, Paut, “Encore une Chanson en patois chablaisien,” Neophilologus, 36; ; 

(1952), 79-83. 


Thanks to Jonas Balys, Richard M. Dorson, Herbert Halpert, Dan G. Hoffman, 
and Warren Roberts. 





A classic collection now back in print! 


ENGLISH FOLK SONGS 


FROM THE 


SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS 


Collected by CECIL J. SHARP 


Edited by MAUD KARPELES 


Unobtainable for nearly three years, this important collection of 
early American songs is now back in print. The more than 270 songs 
and ballads, with their principal variations, and the music for nearly 
1,000 tunes comprise a priceless musical heritage. The introduction 


by Mr. Sharp discusses the origin of the airs and the various systems 


of notation. Two volumes. $13.50 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore. Vol. 1, Games and Rhymes, 
Beliefs and Customs, Riddles, Proverbs, Speech, Tales and Legends. Edited by Paul 
G. Brewster, Archer Taylor, B. J. Whiting, George P. Wilson, Stith Thompson. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv + 712, 5 wood engravings, 
bibliographies, list of contributors. $7.50.) 








Frank C. Brown was a teacher of English at Duke University, where he organized the 
North Carolina Folklore Society in 1913. Professor Brown believed that the function 
of a folklore society is to collect folklore. He took little interest in academic discussion, 
or in publishing scholarly papers. Collecting was his hobby, and he rode it hard. He 
gathered a great deal of material himself, and exhorted his fellows to do likewise. The 
students called him “Bull” Brown, and his enthusiastic bellowings kept the project 
moving for more than thirty years. 

“The term folklore,” said Dr. Brown, “includes everything which makes up the 
body of knowledge and of material things possessed by the simple illiterate people, 
created by them, and inherited from past generations: the language in large measure; the 
social customs; the outward forms of religion and the folk-explanations of the phe- 
nomena of nature; how to farm and raise cattle and sheep and hogs and horses; how 
to hunt and fish successfully; how and when to cut and cure grain, handle woods, cook 
meats, fruits, vegetables; how to build houses and boats and implements for hunting 
or warfare; how to make clothing and hats and shoes; how to foretell the weather or the 
promise of good crops or good and bad luck; how to become skilled in the use of 
powers other than human or to defeat another’s skill in the use of magical powers. 
All legends and stories, songs, sayings, games, toys, cures, charms, implements of war 
or of the chase, designs of lace, carpets, rugs, quilts go to make up the body of folk- 
lore, which originated with the folk and which belongs to them. It is so extensive that 
it is to be found in every phase of thought and activity in which man is interested.” 

The Brown collection was comprehensive rather than selective, a vast accumulation 
covering every aspect of oral tradition in North Carolina. When Dr. Brown died in 
1943 the whole thing was turned over to Professor Newman I. White. Preparing the 
stuff for publication was an appalling task, and White called in a crew of associate 
editors, each man a distinguished specialist. At White’s death in 1948, Dr. Paull F. 
Baum was appointed to finish the job. The collection will be published in five volumes. 
Volumes II and III are devoted to ballad and song texts, IV to music, and V to super- 
stitions. Volume I is a miscellany of games, rhymes, beliefs, customs, riddles, proverbs, 
folk speech, tales, and legends. 

The book begins with a one-page biography of Dr. Brown, a brief foreword by 
Professor Baum, and a general introduction by Dr. White. The section “Children’s 
Games and Rhymes” contains 470 items, that entitled “Belief and Customs” 393 items, 
both edited by Paul G. Brewster. Next is a collection of 249 riddles, arranged and 
annotated by Archer Taylor. The chapter “Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings” contains 
2651 entries, edited by B. J. Whiting. A section on “Folk Speech,” with 1474 items, was 
prepared by George P. Wilson. The final chapter, consisting of 126 “Folk Tales and 
Legends,” is edited by Stith Thompson. Each of these divisions carries an adequate 
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introduction, notes, and bibliography. The whole effect is that of a sound, scholarly 
work, with no concessions to the popular taste. 

My feeling is that a few pages might have been given to a general discussion of folk. 
life in North Carolina, with more information about the individual informants. The 
weakest chapter in Volume I, it seems to me, is the collection of “Folk Tales and 
Legends.” There are many commonplace stories about ghosts and witches, but one looks 
in vain for tales comparable to those reported by Isabel Gordon Carter, Ralph Steele 
Boggs, Herbert Halpert, and Richard Chase. Another strange thing, not only in the 
folktale chapter but throughout the book, is the absence of cusswords and obscenity, 
Is it possible that Brown’s tarheels are less given to bawdy speech than my neighbors in 
Missouri and Arkansas? Or has some schoolmaster taken it upon himself to clean up 
the texts? Professor White’s explanation of this in the Introduction does not altogether 
satisfy me. 

These are minor criticisms, of course. Volume I is a fine piece of work. If the other 
four volumes are as good, the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore 
is the largest and probably the best state collection ever assembled by one man’s labors, 
It will stand as an enduring monument to an indefatigable collector of folk material. 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas Vance Ranpo.pu 


Wild Men in the Middle Ages. By Richard Bernheimer. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 224, 50 illustrations, notes, index of names, index of 


places. $4.00.) 


Subtitled “A Study in Art, Sentiment, and Demonology,” this eclectic book draws 
on even more disciplines than the folklore, mythology, and history of literature and art 
mentioned in the preface. Following Rhys Carpenter and others, Professor Bernheimer 
accepts the ritual origin of myth and finds the origin of the particular myth that is his 
subject matter in fertility and initiation rites of the old religion that underlay the veneer 
of Christianity in medieval Europe. Following Freud—although he is careful to 
relegate the term “Id” to the appendix of noies—he treats the survival of the Wild 
Man figure as the product of a continuing psychological need, and is even more explicit 
in making the Wild Woman an erotic wish-fulfillment. In the tradition of Lovejoy, 
he ferrets out manifestations of the Wild Man cluster relentlessly, from Enkidu in the 
Gilgamesh epic to Tarzan of the Apes, tracks Harlequin down to the devil Herlekin, 
and makes some extremely cogent remarks on the social function of the archetype, in- 
cluding a discussion of the relationship between the Wild Man and Rousseau’s Noble 
Savage. This diversity of approach and material inevitably raises far more questions 
than any book can answer, and almost the only voluntary limitation Professor Bern- 
heimer imposes is his refusal to be drawn off into discussion of historical wild men or 
wolf boys. Wild Men in the Middle Ages is almost unique of its sort in being written 
with style and humor, and it includes fifty excellent reproductions of works of plastic and 
graphic art involving the Wild Man. 

Professor Bernheimer’s chief fault is an innocence of modern anthropology— 
although he acknowledges the aid of Ashley Montague and refers briefly to Hallowell 
on bear ceremonials—which results in a curiously musty cultural absolutism. He is 
apt to see medieval tapestries as “escapist in mood,” he consistently derives pagan cere- 
monials from “classic antiquity” rather than from local cults or independent origin, and 
at his most foolish, he views medieval life through Lewis Mumford’s myopic modern 
eyes, creating medieval men and women consumed by a desire for twentieth-century 
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privacy, like so many proto-Mumfords. Finally, the chapter on “Erotic Connota- 
tions” is disturbingly superficial in a writer familiar with Freud, and the omission 
of any mention of the Wild Man figure in numismatics, commonplace on some German 
thalers for two centuries, is entirely inexplicable. These are, however, small flaws in a 
delightful and seminal book, and no one concerned with myth and symbol in the 
arts can afford to pass it by. 


North Bennington, Vermont STANLEY Epcar HyMAn 


Essays in Applied Psycho-Analysis. Vol. Il, Essays in Folklore, Anthropology and 
Religion. By Ernest Jones. (London: The Hogarth Press, 1951. Pp. 383, frontispiece, 
index. 21s.) 


Dr. Jones has given us a brilliant and interesting collection of essays. Though all 
except four of these essays have been published separately in various learned journals 
dating from 1912 to 1938 they are still both important and stimulating. Of the four 
essays not previously published, three were read at conventions (including one at the 
Jubilee Congress of the Folk-lore Society, Sept. 25, 1928) and one was written at the 
request of an American magazine, which never published it, to answer the question, 
“Why do we keep Christmas?” 

Within less than 400 pages the author has attempted analyses of folklore, anthro- 
pology, and religion from the psychoanalytic point of view. His overall thesis is that, 
though most of the beliefs, customs and rituals among peoples of the world were his- 
torically founded and related to one another, they have universal psychological signifi- 
cance, in the unconscious. The content of the unconscious, though hard to disengage, 
is known to be very simple and “primitive.” First, it is mainly concerned with the 
“themes of birth, love and death.” Second, it treats all human beings in terms of the 
“immediate blood relatives: parents, siblings, and children.” Dr. Jones demonstrates 
with lucidity and force how the beliefs concerning salt and nightmare, social organi- 
zations such as “mother-right,” theological dogmas such as the Madonna’s conception 
through the ear, all have their source in these elementary features of the unconscious. 

One does not have to be an analyst or agree with the convictions of the author 
in psychoanalysis to enjoy the book. The present reviewer is not an analyst and cer- 
tainly disagrees with Dr. Jones on many counts. For example, Dr. Jones says, in support 
of the assertion that psychoanalytic generalizations on living groups of mankind 
have wide validity, “. . . the investigations have been made, with a general uniformity of 
result, in many countries of every continent, among widely differing races, and by very 
different types of observer. The main selecting element has been the presence of neurotic 
disorder in the majority, though by no means all, of the persons investigated .. .” (p. 
120). I doubt if today we can find more than four or five anthropological works which 
may be described as “investigations” on “neurotic disorder.” And furthermore it is ques- 
tionable that even these few show “a general uniformity of result” or comparability. 
But this was even less true of 1924 when Dr. Jones made his statement. Dr. Jones’ 
conclusion on “uniformity of result” would seem also to be based on his belief that 
the psychological findings on the connection between folklore and human mind are 
such that, “roughly speaking, they can only be true of mankind in general or not true 
at all” (p. 121). This belief is totally unwarranted. It is true that Freud insisted on the 
universality of the Oedipus complex and so forth. But since human psychology is 
obviously culturally conditioned, how can we believe that psychological findings per- 
taining to one people must necessarily be true to another or not at all? My own in- 
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vestigations show that, even with reference to such a basic concept as the superego, 
one can detect certain basic and unmistakable differences between the Chinese and the 
Americans. 

In spite of these and other disagreements with the author, I find the book fascinating 
to read and useful to have for important clues to further inquiry. Usually a collection of 
essays has little unity and is difficult to follow. The present volume is an exception, 
This adds greatly to its attraction. 


Journal of American Folklore 


Northwestern University, Francis L. K. Hsy 
Evanston, Illinois 


Early Wisconsin through the Comic Looking-Glass. Edited by Jonathan W. Curvin, 
(Published by The Wisconsin Idea Theatre and the Badger State Folklore Society, 
1951. Pp. ii + 78. No price listed.) 


Alias Simon Suggs. The Life and Times of Johnson Jones Hooper. By W. Stanley 
Hoole. (University, Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 1952. Pp. xxiii +- 283. Notes, 
bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


Jonathan Curvin has skilfully edited a brief selection of tall tales and hoaxes from 
Wisconsin, and suggests affinities to this vein of folk humor in the work of Bill Nye, 
George Peck (author of Peck’s Bad Boy), and two lesser-known newspapermen. The 
tall tales and other folk-motifs in this booklet are culled entirely from written sources; 
most were recorded between 1830 and 1860, when Wisconsin was indeed the frontier. 
The judiciousness of Mr. Curvin’s selections is suggested by the number of parallels 
between his motifs and those which Vance Randolph has recently recovered from Ozark 
oral tradition in We Always Lie to Strangers. 

Fortunately, Mr. Curvin makes no extravagant claims for the uniqueness of his 
Wisconsin materials. These yarns of giant turnips, fantastic fishing, fabulous hunts, 
big mosquitoes, heroic strongmen, sharpshooters, bearhunters, boosters, knockers, 
scoundrels, ghosts, and practical jokes cannot be attributed to any single state or region. 
They are a part of frontier life, and the examples in this booklet show that in Wisconsin 
a century ago they were told and acted out with gusto. 

Brief as the booklet is, Mr. Curvin finds room for valuable observations. “The wild- 
est fantasies were rooted in fact,” he writes. “The most grotesque humor sprang from 
what the frontiersman actually saw or experienced. And that is why frontier comedy 
deserves to be taken seriously, as a tool of interpretation.” His remark that “Pioneer 
courts of justice were in a sense theatres” suggests that the courtroom drama and the 
anecdotes it inspired be placed beside the Indian treaty and the folk festival as a pre- 
cursor of theatrical entertainment. 

A prefatory note by Robert E. Gard addresses this booklet to creative writers: “We 
believed that the sources of literary and oral humor in Wisconsin might lead, somehow, 
to a more understanding literary interpretation of our part of the American Middle 
West.” It may be a little late in the day for these century-old folk fantasies to inspire 
a living literature; yet authors (as well as scholars) may wish to follow the leads 
offered by Mr. Curvin. A bibliography would have been helpful. 

When Wisconsin was scarcely settled, much the same tall-tale humor and hoaxing 
horseplay had long flourished on what was then the frontier. Johnson Jones Hooper 
created on the spot a vigorous portrait of Alabama backwoods life, thoroughly steeped 
in folk comedy and built around a folk character. His Simon Suggs, “Capting of the 
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Tallapoosy Voluntares,” is an important example of the literary development of Amer- 
ican folk humor. Hooper’s sketches, first published in the obscure weeklies on which 
he worked, were reprinted by W. T. Porter in the nationally circulated Spirit of the 
Times and brought their author fame. 

In this biography W. Stanley Hoole shows us the teeming folklife of the Alabama 
settlements, and suggests why Hooper, like Longstreet, W. T. Thompson, and G. W. 
Harris chose to develop their particular genre of humorous writing: “Hooper . . . in | 
the ante-bellum Southern hinterland had at best only three or four levels from which 
to choose [his] subjects—the wealthy, cavalier-minded landowner, his Negro, the 
Indian, or the po’ white.” The day of the planter and the Negro in American fiction 
was yet to come; the Indian was “not book-worthy” to those who lived in his midst. 
“The po’ white, on the contrary . . . was a real find, coarse, native, a comic of the 
first water and a perfect subject to laugh either at or with. He was in short a social 
anomaly.” At the same time, though, “he was the Great Common Man,” for “he was 
... appealing as a pioneer, and Americans have always loved the pioneer.” But Simon 
Suggs, Hooper’s pioneer, was the most unlovable man in Alabama. Wily, deceitful, 
selfish, he seems a man without a virtue as he practices outrageous deceptions on all who 
cross his path. His moral code is his famous maxim, “It is good to be shifty in a new 
country.” As Franklin Meine remarks in his foreword to this book, “Hooper achieves 
a powerful personal study, bringing to a focus all the virulent forces of frontier life.” 
Mr. Meine makes a strong case for the oral tradition as the source of Hooper’s themes 
and his treatment of them. Dr. Hoole records the experiences that went into Captain 
Simon Suggs and The Widow Rugby’s Husband, but tells us little of what Hooper’s 
artistic intentions were, nor does he analyze the stories or their folklore content. 

A regionalist in his fiction, Hooper was one in his politics too. Reluctantly he came 
to regard Secession inevitable and turned from humorous to political journalism, and 
finally to political office. Hooper lived to regret having created the character who 
brought him fame; as Secretary of the Confederate Congress it was an embarrassment 
to be known as a funnyman, or, worse yet, as “Mr. Suggs.” Dr. Hoole traces Hooper’s 
career through the tangled political battles of the 1850’s and the Civil War. Readers 
of this journal will perhaps be more interested in the first four chapters, which give 
us the experiences as frontier journalist, traveller, census-taker, and lawyer that became 
Hooper’s literary materials, and the Epilogue, which traces Hooper’s fame and his 
influence on later American humor. 

Hooper deserves recognition as one of the ablest ante-bellum humorists. Mark Twain 
is directly in his debt, but his work stands on its own merits as a successful attempt 
to make a regional literature from traits of local character closely observed and from 
folk humor accurately remembered and vividly recreated in print. 


Columbia University, Dante_ G. HoFFMAN 


New York, New York 


A Treasury of Western Folklore. Edited by B. A. Botkin. Foreword by Bernard De 
Voto. (New York: Crown Publishers, 1951. Pp. xxvi + 806, indexes. $6.00.) 


If the value and authenticity of folk material were to be gauged by the prominence 
of the sources from which it is cited, then B. A. Botkin’s Treasury of Western Folklore 
would indeed occupy a unique place among folk anthologies. For the 800-odd pages of 
this strange miscellany of fact and fiction, of history, biography, autobiography, remi- 
niscences, and art literature, are filled with excerpts from the works of the most 
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prominent representatives of all these fields of writing. Here we find—presumably as 
folk material—large chunks of fiction not only by Bret Harte and Mark Twain, but 
also by such more recent eminent “folk tellers” as Struthers Burt, John Steinbeck, and 
Carey McWilliams. Here Major-General O. O. Howard’s Life and Personal Experiences 
Among Our Hostile Indians and Colonel W. F. Cody’s Autobiography of Buffalo Bill 
are presented as striking examples of Western folklore. Here we discover that Hiram 
Chittenden’s scholarly book (a doctoral dissertation, if I remember correctly), The 
American Fur Trade and the Far West, and Eliza P. Donner Houghton’s moving nar- 
rative of The Expedition of the Donner Party, not to mention the voluminous life 
work of America’s most distinguished historian, Hubert Howe Bancroft, are all 
nothing more than campfire tales. But lest the reader’s democratic instincts be offended 
by such intellectual snobbery, the catholicity of Mr. Botkin’s taste in folklore also 
permits the Lone Ranger, complete with Tonto, Gene Autry, Roy Rogers, and Hop- 
along Cassidy, to make the grade. In short, there is something for everyone, except 
possibly for the student of folklore who—to use an appropriate metaphor—has to pan 
an incredible amount of gravel to find an occasional nugget. 

A book of this sort, entertaining as it may otherwise be and valuable as an anthology 
of Western literature, nevertheless renders a distinct disservice to the cause of folklore 
by creating a totally false impression of the nature of folk material. Certainly the lay 
reader and the inexperienced student will only be vastly confused by much of the 
content of this treasury of so-called folklore. 


University of California, Gustave O. Artt 
Los Angeles, California 


A Sailor’s Treasury. Being the Myths and Superstitions, Lore, Legends and Yarns, the 
Cries, Epithets, and Salty Speech of the American Sailorman in the Days of Oak 
and Canvas. By Frank Shay. Decorations by Edward A. Wilson. (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. 196. Bibliography. $3.75.) 


This miscellany of American sailor life and sea lore complements the author-editor’s 
earlier American Sea Songs and Chanteys. It is a fragmentary and undigested collection 
of material concerned with sailor life aboard the sailing vessels of a century ago. It has 
three main sections. The first, “Seeing Things at Sea,” is about phantom islands, ghost 
ships, legendary sea creatures, mysterious appearances such as “St. Elmo’s Fire” and 
waterspouts; witches, wizards, “Jonahs,” and other undesirable individuals; omens 
and superstitions; and weather lore. The second section, “The Ship and the Company 
She Keeps,” deals with the ship’s personality; the people aboard and their various 
custom-controlled privileges, duties, and their leisure-time activities; customs concerning 
sea burials, punishments, “hazing,” ceremonies, and the like; and forecastle yarns. The 
third section, “Salty Speech,” is a 49-page alphabetical list of sea terms and “cries, 
epithets, gripes, and maxims.” 

The author tells us in his Foreword, “The effort here has been to bring together the 
folklore, regardless of origin, that was a part of the culture of the native American 
sailorman in the days of oak and canvas.” As the numerous subtitles scattered through 
the text indicate, he has ranged widely, if lightly, over the territory. It must be added, 
however, that he lacks much in fulfilling his promise. 

The book contains little, if any, firsthand material. Sections I and II are largely 
made up of quotation, direct and indirect, from published sources, and nowhere is 
there any discriminating or evaluative comment. The book has much on the sailor's 
attitude toward his ship and the characteristics and moods of the oceans, particularly 
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the Atlantic, but it gives nothing of the sailor’s attitude toward the land, vessel 
owners, boardinghouse keepers, and “land sharks” of both sexes who, in practically 
all the seaports of the world, victimized him. The traditional lore of American sailors 
has ample material on such subjects. 

Mr. Shay includes in his pages on “The Ghostly Fleet” such obvious poems as 
Longfellow’s “Ballad of the Carmilhan” and his “Ship of the Dead,” and Whittier’s 
“The Wreck at Rivermouth,” but he includes no account of the eerie Clippership 
Tennessee which haunted the San Francisco Golden Gate in the Gold Rush days when 
“Shanghai” Brown ruled much of that western waterfront. To me, the legendary 
materials that grew out of the careers of the great globe-ranging clippers of the 
California and the China tea trade and the men aboard them—materials Mr. Shay 
ignores—smack more of the sea than do the watered-down secondhand stories by 
the New England poets. Mr. Shay should also know that more folk art was created on 
the tall ships than ships’ models and carvings. Skill in making decorative rope knots, 
splices, mats, fenders, and the like was one of the measures of a real sailor. 

The reader will be surprised that Mr. Shay covers the ample field of “Whalers’ 
Superstitions” in less than one page, and exhausts “Fishermen’s Superstitions” in less 
than two. The reader may well ask why the editor omitted from his Bibliography 
and from his text any reference to the considerable body of available and informative 
magazine literature on American sea lore or to such books as Basil Lubbock’s The 
Down Easters (Boston: Charles E. Lauriat Co., 1929) and Gershon Bradford’s A 
Glossary of Sea Terms (New York: Yachting, Inc., 1927). His third section, “Salty 
Speech,” could have been noticeably enriched by selections from Bradford’s volume. 

The general reader will no doubt find much of interest in A Sailor's Treasury, but 
the student of folklore will find it disappointing, sketchy, and unassimilated. He will 
wish for an index or at least a detailed table of contents that would assist him in locating 
subdivisions and individual items. Such footnote sources as “Jones, Credulities, Past and 
Present,” “Bassett, Sea Phantoms,’ and “Massachusetts Historical Collections” are 
more irritating than useful. The author nowhere gives any specific page references to 
his sources and leaves some of his items unattached orphans. This collection is not 
the comprehensive and authoritative work on American sailor lore that is much needed. 

The book is attractively set up, and Edward A. Wilson’s black-and-white drawings 


are skilfully executed and selected. 


University of Michigan, Ivan H. Watton 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Dictionary of American Underworld Lingo. Edited by Hyman E. Goldin, Frank 
O'Leary, and Morris Lipsius. (New York: Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1950. Pp. 327. 
$5.00.) 


The editors of this dictionary have collected a lot of words dealing with a stratum 
of our society that seldom contributes to the better things in life. The book, well set 
up and easy to use, is a curio for those who want something different. Its chief value 
is perhaps psychological, for it will afford some people a little diversion or even a degree 
of release from the rigors of sedate or even colloquial expression. It would help us to 
understand pulp literature and inferior movies better. It has very little to offer the 
folklorist. The chief contribution lies, perhaps, for the folk etymologist in the explana- 
tions of the meanings of a very few words. I do not find the work so important as 
the glowing words of the editors would have one believe. 
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The work had a “Board of Underworld Advisers.” Most were unwilling to give 
their names. But a few were kind enough to let us know what their friends call them— 
Bad Bill, Big Department, Bubbles, Butch, Chink, Chop Chop, Dipp, Duke, Hal the 
Rebel, Iggy, Jo Jo, Red Mack, Slim, Stubs, or The Colonel—and to provide a little 
information about their criminal accomplishments and records. Although this is once 
when their names could have gone down in history on the good side of the ledger as 
contributors to the dictionary, they seem to have been reluctant to give their original 
names because of possible reprisals from their buddies. After all, they have revealed 
trade secrets in this book. We can see, therefore, why the editors say, “To all these 
men we owe a tremendous debt of gratitude.” (There is no pagination from 1 through 
16.) The editors claim other reasons which they present in their short but enlightening 
Introduction. 

They mention the existence of other works like theirs but do not inform us as to 
what and where they are. One ancestor they say goes back to the fifteenth century. If 
some of this material is as old as they claim, it would have been worthwhile to have 
made a few notations in appropriate places. Instead the book is just a list, definitely 
for popular consumption, and of very restricted help to anyone who has to have 
historical data. 

American Speech has several articles on this subject (for the sake of brevity I list 
only volumes and pages): 6 (1930-31), 436-442; 8: 2 (1933), 27-28; 8: 3 (1933), 22-33, 
33-34; 9 (1934), 25-28; 10 (1935), 10-23; 11 (1936), 116-127; 13 (1938), 179-192; 15 
(1940), 113-123; and 17 (1942), 89-93. The editors could have made good use of 
them. While the articles have many words in this dictionary, they also have some that 
the editors do not list, and would have offered a challenge as to the completeness of 
the list of underworld words still in existence. David W. Maurer, who wrote several 
of the articles above, was apparently busy around 1940 on a Dictionary of American 
Criminal Argots. Did this dictionary fail to see the light of day? Did he contribute 
to the present dictionary? He has testified to its thoroughness and competency— 
witness his remarks on the inside flap of the jacket of the dictionary—but there is no 
mention of any aid he may have given. 

The dictionary has two main parts: Underworld-English, pages 17-244, and English- 
Underworld, pages 247-327. In the first section the more general meanings are given 
for each word; a sentence is occasionally reproduced to illustrate proper usage. Cross 
references are sometimes given for other words in the same section. A possible origin is 
rarely indicated. The second section gives the English (bona fide) with its common 
variants in the underworld jargon. 

According to the dictionary, zex, an exclamation of warning of danger, is Jewish- 
American, a variant of secks, “an abbreviation of six-to-five.” It is merely the Yiddish 
pronunciation of six (German, sechs). What is meant by “abbreviation of six-to-five”? 
According to the dictionary, shamus is Jewish-American for a policeman, guard, or 
prison official. Could it not be from the Irish for James, a detective, just as we use 
Dick in English? Awlay is simply law; a note that the word is pig-latin would have 
been in order. These comments suffice to point out that a nice job is still to be done 
by an enterprising scholar in illuminating these interesting, dark corners. 

The book, then, is not of primary interest to the folklorist, but a folklorist coul/ 
work up a project by going back to the informants to try to learn the origins of a few 
of the words in this underworld lingo. 


Michigan State College, Stuart A. GALLACHER 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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Imprints on Pioneer Trails. By Ida McPherren. (Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1950. Pp. xi + 380. Illustrated. $4.00.) 


Pistol Pete: Veteran of the Old West. By Frank Eaton. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1952. Pp. x + 278. Illustrated. $4.00.) 


Living Pioneers. The Epic of the West by Those Who Lived It. By Harold Preece. 
(Cleveland and New York: The World Publishing Company, 1952. Pp. 317. $3-75-) 


Reviews 


Regional histories and reminiscences are frequently of doubtful value to folklorists. 
The three representatives under consideration here well illustrate the range of useful- 
ness. The ratio of folklore interest depends upon the degree of literary decoration 
which has been applied. In that scale of estimation, Ida McPherren’s book appears first; 
Harold Preece’s last. 

McPherren’s compilation of personal and secondhand memories of Montana scenes, 
particularly from the last decade of the last century, contains occasional new primal folk 
matter. The author’s own story begins about midway through the volume. The preced- 
ing historical preface has been told with better documentation in numerous other 
places, despite the anecdotal method employed. The firsthand account about the region 
adjacent to the northern entrance to Yellowstone Park contains many hints, by way 
of folk language, household ways, social activities, and lively experiences, which serve 
the folklorist. Indeed, a few tall tales (pp. 176-177) add sparkle. White settler-Indian 
relations are suggestive in Red Cloud’s complaint to the agent McGillicuddy. Said Red 
Cloud, “What becomes of the flour the White Father sends us? We don’t get it.” 
“You talk like that,” McGillicuddy answered, “after all I’ve done for you. Look at 
the beautiful churches I’ve built for you.” Red Cloud replied, “Too much Jesus—not 
enough flour.” In too frequently jumbled material, such items keep the reader’s eye 
alert. 

Pistol Pete’s story comes to us through author Eaton’s pen, although the latter does 
make sincere attempts to capture some of the narrator’s racy language. Nevertheless, 
we are one step removed from the unsullied source. The region is Kansas-Arkansas- 
Texas in the post Civil War period. The hero experiences a full measure of rough 
adventures in all the dangers of Indian-rustler-badman cattle country. His personal 
vengeance, assumed for the death of his father, sees eventually six notches added to his 
gun. Action dominates background, and the grist for the folklore mill is small, being 
confined largely to the ways and means of a gunfighter on horseback and to firsthand 
Indian relationships with specific names, dates, and places. 

Harold Preece makes smooth work of his fifteen western, old-timer’s stories. His 
pen moves easily to the climax of each “true” narrative. The author’s imprint is unmis- 
takable, and his re-creations capture the reader forcibly. By just so much, however, are 
they set apart from the bases of original accounts. The flavor of the language is there, 
as well as apt vicarious renditions of experience. The book may be literature or folk- 
lore in literature; it certainly is not folklore. 


University of California, C. Grant Loomis 
Berkeley, California 


A Study of Classic Maya Sculpture. By Tatiana Proskouriakoff. (Washington: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Publication 593, 1950. Pp. xi + 209, 111 figures. $5.75.) 


Classic Maya sculpture was the finest developed in the native New World. Much 
of it occurs on monuments which are also dated by the elaborate and precise “Long 
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Count.” Whatever the correlation of Maya with Christian calendar may have been, the 


relative time interval between the execution of particular Maya sculptures is accordingly ; 


known, provided their inscribed dates remain legible. We have therefore for the Maya 
an almost unparalleled example of an ancient sculpture that went on for five to sy 
centuries with a large proportion of its products exactly dated—a situation as it were 
made to order for the historian and theoritician of art development. Greek sculpture 
is much less exactly reliable in its dating; Egyptian is well dated, but shows less change 
than Maya in a course four times as long. 

Spinden perceived the opportunity forty years ago in his Study of Maya Art, but his 
material was limited as against that which is known today. Other Maya students began 
as archaeologists or epigraphers and never ventured far into art analysis. Tatiana 
Proskouriakoff was a sculptress in her own right first, and learned about the Maya 
later, in her many years with the Carnegie Institution. Her book is as valuable and 
important as one might hope it to be. 

Anything Maya is notoriously complex, and Miss Proskouriakoff’s dissection js 5 
searching as to cut very fine. The reviewer will therefore select only one topic out of 
the dozen or more which she has analyzed by examining hundreds of individual monv- 
ments. This topic is Poses and Postures of the Human Figure. Her period framework js 
as follows: 

Early Classic: Cycle Eight (8.14— 9.0 ) 
Early Classic: Cycle Nine (9.0 — 9.5 ) 


The [Near] Hiatus (9.5 — 9.8 ) 
Late Classic: Formative (9.8 — 9.13) 
Late Classic: Ornate (9.13— 9.16) 


Late Classic: Dynamic (9.16— 9.19) 
Late Classic: Decadent (9.19—10.3 ) 


For those who insist on at least provisional placement of relative dating in absolute 
time: the conversion most prevalent at the moment is of Ornate and Dynamic into 
approximately our eighth century. 

In her figures 7-9, with accompanying charts and text, the author shows that both 
Early Classic periods represented the human figure only in profile—in their monv- 
mental sculpture—knees as well as feet separated. The shoulders however, were at first 
in front view, in spite of the profile head and legs. It was only in the second or Cycle 
Nine subdivision of Early Classic that the shoulders also went into profile. It took a 
century for this naturalistic presentation to arise out of the contorted posture with 
which Early Classic had started. 

Late Classic completed the profile evolution. The knees began to overlap, and then 
the feet also. This stance continued throughout the Late periods. 

More important, however, Late Classic devised the full face position, with feet 
pointing outward. At first, in the Formative century, one or both hands were up at 
breast level, with fingers curled; at least one elbow, often both, were sharply bent. 
In the Ornate and Dynamic subperiods the posture relaxed: the arms came away from 
the breast, the fingers uncurled; axial symmetry began to be displaced by dynamic poses. 
A similar development occurred in the treatment of men holding a spear or such. Only 
in the climactic Ornate and Dynamic is the spear, club, fan, etc., held diagonally across 
the front of the body in an easy, unposed manner. 

Wholly limited to the climax subperiods (except for occasional persistence into 
Decadent) are such feet-apart positions as leaning forward, uneven hips (one-leg weight- 
ing), suppression of one shoulder, one elbow dug into or hidden by body to suggest 
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three-quarter view of torso, one or both heels off ground as if in dance. It is evident 
from these features why “dynamic” is used as designation of the peak of the climax 
period. With that, in nearly all these full-front leg postures of the Ornate-Dynamic, the 
head is profile—as in the Early Classic beginnings: but there everything is profile. Thus 
the Late climax development starts with a complex position, implying movement, and 
moves towards greater dynamism. 

All this is shown not only in clear outline in schematic drawings, but is substantiated 
in three or four hundred engravings. And the sort of story here outlined for human 
postures is developed similarly for serpent heads, scrolls, collars, sandals, etc. In fact, 
so fine is the method, that stylistic findings are again and again called in to revise 
readings of poorly legible date inscriptions. 

Basically, however, this is not a chronological or calendrical investigation but a 
highly documented study of the history of a great art. 


University of California, A. L. KrorBer 
Berkeley, California 


Acculturation in the Americas. Proceedings and Selected Papers of the XXIXth Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists. Edited by Sol Tax. With an introduction by 
Melville J. Herskovits. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. ix + 
339, 10 illustrations, bibliography. $7.50.) 


Araucanian Culture in Transition. By Mischa Titiev. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Occasional 
Contributions from the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Michigan, no. 
15, 1951. Pp. xii + 164, 17 plates, 9 text figures, 2 maps, bibliography, index. $2.50.) 


“The Corn Mother in America and in Indonesia.” By Gudmund Hatt. Anthropos, 46 
(1951), 853-914. 


Soogwilis. A Collection of Kwakiutl Indian Designs & Legends. By R. Geddes Large. 
Color drawings by Charlie George. Pen sketches by the author. (Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press, 1951. Pp. 77 + 10 plates. $6.00 hardback, $4.00 spiral back.) 


Acculturation in the Americas is one of three volumes whose publication has been 
made possible by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research and in 
which are brought together papers read at the XXIXth International Congress of 
Americanists held in New York in September, 1949. In the words of its editor, Sol Tax: 
“This book tells what has happened to the American Indians and to the descendants 
of the Africans and the Europeans who came to change the course of America’s history. 
Indeed it is the first book to be devoted exclusively to an anthropological analysis of 
the problems of mixtures of the cultures of Europe, Africa, and aboriginal America” 
(Preface). The official Proceedings of the XXIXth Congress are included in this volume 
alone. 

In an introduction by Melville J. Herskovits the development of interest in research 
on acculturation is succinctly viewed in the perspective of anthropological history, and 
the themes that give coherence to the four sections of this volume are considered in 
the light of that historical background. 

The selected papers are divided into four sections which correspond with the topics 
of four of the symposia of the XXIXth Congress, and the divisions are as follows: 
“Acculturation and Culture Change,” “Afroamerican Studies,” “Modern Indian, Mixed, 
and Creole Cultures,” and “Aspects of Colonial America.” Of the more than thirty 
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papers offered here the following seem to the reviewer to hold interest for the folklorist 
and anthropologist alike: “Changing Patterns in Kiowa Indian Dances” (John L 
Gamble), “Ojibwa Bear Ceremonialism: The Persistence of a Ritual Attitude” (Joseph 
B. Casagrande), “Le Dualisme Religieux des Peuplades de la Forét Boréale” (Made. 
leine and Jacques Rousseau), “Acculturation in North American Indian Music” (Wil. 
lard Rhodes), “Two Forms of Afro-Cuban Divination” (William R. Bascom), and 
“African Influence on the Music of the Americas” (Richard Allan Waterman). 

Araucanian Culture in Transition assertedly, and rightly so, offers the first ethno. 
graphic report on this large and important tribe of South American Indians to be com. 
piled from data gathered in the field by a professionally trained anthropologist. This 
monograph deals solely with the Mapuche division of the Araucanians living north of 
the Cautin River within the region of south central Chile commonly called the 
Frontera or Araucania, and the data were gathered during six months beginning early in 
1948. Since circumstances did not permit an unrestricted coverage of Mapuche culture, 
Titiev wisely restricted himself to four major objectives: “to report new information 
acquired in the field, particularly with respect to kinship and socio-political organization; 
to fit these aspects of Mapuche life into the total picture of their current culture; to 
augment existing data and to suggest fresh interpretations on the basis of first-hand 
observations; and to project the present situation against the tribe’s former customs, with 
a view to gaining an insight into the dynamics of culture change” (p. 6). Professor 
Titiev is to be congratulated on piecing together our first coherent picture of the former 
Mapuche kinship system and sociopolitical organization. In addition, the monograph 
includes new materials on the life cycle, witchcraft, curing practices, assemblies, games, 
and ceremonies. While the author divides Araucanian history into five periods, the 
monograph is primarily concerned with the last two periods, viz., the era of pacifi- 
cation and settlement on reservations, from 1884 to 1917; and the time of the allotment 
program since 1917. 

In “The Corn Mother in America and in Indonesia” Gudmund Hatt continues to 
pursue his interest in the relationship between the folklore of the Old and New Worlds. 
He here attempts to shed some light on the proposed problem of significant similarities 
between aboriginal American and Indonesian “agricultural folklore” since, to quote Dr. 
Hatt, “pre-Columbian America’s agricultural folklore seems to have more in common 
with Indonesia—and Melanesia—than with any other part of the world” (p. 853). In 
particular, the motif of the Corn Mother, the idea that a food plant is identical with 
a female being who may produce vegetable food from her own body for the benefit of 
needy persons, is traced in North America by culture areas, in northwestern Mexico, 
Mexico-Central America, South America, Indonesia, New Guinea and Melanesia, and 
New Zealand. In the conclusion both the possibility of parallel development and that 
of diffusion from Asia via the Pacific Ocean are considered. Moreover, the acceptance 
of either explanation is closely linked in the argument with the problem of the origin 
of native American agriculture. If agriculture is an independent development in the 
New World, Dr. Hatt feels that folklore similarities are not likely to be the result of 
diffusion, and vice versa. On the basis of Edgar Anderson’s recent revival of the 
suggestion that maize may have been introduced into America from the Orient, the 
author seems, without definitely committing himself, to favor the alternative of dif- 
fusion rather than of independent invention. At any rate, he proceeds in a concluding 
paragraph to discuss the possible relative ages of various New World motifs which 
have parallels in the Indonesian area. 

Soogwilis contains an interesting collection of thirty-three color designs produced 
around the turn of the present century by Charlie George, a Kwakiutl boy from Fort 
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Rupert. The drawings, which are nicely executed and reproduced here in pleasing colors, 
are done in the formal symbolic style of conventionalized realism so characteristic of the 
Northwest Coast. Accompanying the drawings is a “doctored” rendition of the tale 
of Soogwilis, which was told to the author many years later by the original artist to lend 
meaning to these designs. Unfortunately, Mr. Large has nullified much of the potential 
ethnographic value of these drawings by a paucity of documentation. It is to be hoped 
that he has or will obtain before it is too late additional biographical information con- 
cerning Charlie George. 


Stanford University, — 
Stanford, California 


Racial Proverbs: A Selection of the World’s Proverbs Arranged Linguistically. By 
Selwyn Gurney Champion, M.D. (New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 2d edition, 
1950. Pp. cxxix + 767, indexes. $10.00.) 


Although the present volume is described as the second edition of a work which 
first appeared in 1938, it is in fact not an “edition” but a “printing,” since it is a word- 
for-word, page-by-page reprint. When Racial Proverbs first appeared it was accorded 
a judicious review in JAF, 53 (1940), 279-280, by Richard Jente and his words of 
mingled stricture and praise may profitably be referred to now. 

Racial Proverbs (here one must repeat Professor Jente’s comment that the divisions 
are not racial, but geographical and linguistic) contains some 206 separate collections, 
fifty-seven of them from Europe (pp. 13-326), fifty-seven (fifteen gathered under the 
general heading Religions) from Asia (pp. 329-503), seventy-four from Africa (pp. 508- 
609), fifteen from America (pp. 613-636) and three from Australasia and Polynesia (pp. 
639-641). Of particular interest and practical value is the selection (pp. 3-9) of proverbs 
about proverbs. The size of the collections varies from one proverb each for Bembo, 
Pondo, Somali, Bolivian, and Nicaraguan to 1556 for German. Chinese has 1368 and 
English 1258, although the British Isles as a whole furnish 3126 sayings. Miniscule col- 
lections are especially common from Africa and it would seem that many of these 
might have been merged without undue loss. The proverbs in each collection are 
alphabetized under catchwords and there is both a Subject-Matter Index (i.e., ability, 
absence, absurdity, abuse, adaptability, and so on) and an Alternative Chief-Word 
Index. Dr. Champion supplies a general introduction and there are separate introduc- 
tions for twenty-seven of the collections. On the title-page these introductions are 
confidently described as “authoritative,” and some (for example, Edward Wester- 
marck’s for Moorish) deserve the adjective. Others, however, are perfunctory or 
jejeune and suggest that their authors had given little thought to proverbs until re- 
quested to supply these headnotes. 

Since this book has established itself as a useful, if not indispensable, tool for stu- 
dents of proverbs and folkways, one may feel the more free to point out two distinct 
flaws. First, many paromiologists, including at least one of Dr. Champion’s authorities 
(see p. xxxv), must be disturbed by the principle of selection expressed in the general 
introduction which asserts that the wheat has been separated from the chaff and that 
only “choice proverbs,” “true and beautiful . . . proverbs,” have been retained. Dr. 
Champion’s attitude toward the content of proverbs may be judged by his approving 
quotation from a letter by “the late celebrated scholar Woislav Petrovitch: ‘I read 
Wander’s collection (Sprichwérter Lexicon) some twenty years ago and was so enraged 
that had the five huge volumes been my property, I should have shoved them into 
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the furnace and had a warm bath on them, for they contained sheer stupidities, often 
imbecile sayings of which cannibals would be ashamed. Yet they were dear to him 
so dear, indeed, that one insipid saying (often indelicate, coarse, rude, nauseous) he 
would repeat hundreds of times in all the possible dialects one after another through 
whole pages . . .” (p. xiii). Such an attitude hardly promises a representative selection 
of folk sayings. 

Second, sources for the proverbs are not systematically given. In some cases the 
author of the special introduction was also the collector and translator, and here we 
occasionally find a precise statement of provenience, whether from specific books or 
from oral transmission or from both. Then, too, there is a long list (pp. CIX-CXXix) of 
Authorities Consulted, and no doubt most of the collections are taken from one or more 
of these works, but surely space should have been taken to give the information directly, 

There is, for example, a little group (pp. 613-614), seventy-three in all, of proverbs 
denominated “American-U. S. A.,” with the perhaps apologetic addition “Including 
New England.” Of this section Dr. Champion writes, “With regard to the collection 
under American, U. S. A., I realize that these, in the strict sense of the word, are not 
true proverbs, but rather ‘Americanisms’ or colloquialisms, but in fact they are racial 


sayings and in common use in America” (p. xxi). No one will quarrel with the firs | 


part of this statement, but the second half is highly questionable so far as most of the 
sayings are concerned. In this connection we may observe that only five of the lot (11, 
28, 34, 37, 64) are found in the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore 
and that one (37) of these is so altered as to reverse the sense. Only two of the sayings 
are annotated. One (55) is credited to New England, but “By the road called ‘Straight’ 
we come to the house called ‘Beautiful’” is not too typical of Yankee proverbial ex- 
pression. Another (66), “Sweat and be saved,” is “said to be the favorite proverb of 
the late President Theodore Roosevelt.” 

The bibliography lists a number of handbooks of quotations which contain Ameri- 
can material, and one distinctively American item (apart from collections of Negro 
sayings), John R. Bartlett’s Dicitionary of Americanisms. The Dictionary (pp. 801-806 
of the edition of 1877) contains a small collection of “Proverbs” of which six (12, 19, 
29, 44, 62 [slightly varied], 68) are in Racial Proverbs. Of these Bartlett credits one 
(62) to T. C. Haliburton (Sam Slick) and another (68) to Henry W. Shaw (Josh 
Billings). While Bartlett does not note as much, one more (12) is from Haliburton 
and two more (29, 44) from Shaw. In addition Racial Proverbs has at least three 
more (31, 40, 69), the third a little recast, but clearly recognizable, from Haliburton 
and at least twenty more (2, 4, 6, 7, 22, 26, 27, 35, 36, 43, 44, 50, 52, 56, 58, 67, 68, 70, 
71, 72) from Shaw, although one or two are slightly revised and none retain Shaw's 
fun-etic spellings. One of the quotations from Haliburton is from The Clockmaker 
(second series, London, 1831) and two from Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances (London, 1853). The bulk of the quotations from Shaw are out of Josh 
Billings, Hiz Sayings (New York, 1866) but some are from the master’s later Affurisms. 
Franklin’s Poor Richard supplied seven entries (18, 23, 30, 33, 34, 41, 47) and others 
have been ascribed in various books of quotations to such assorted thinkers as Junius 
S. Morgan (3), Henry Ward Beecher (5, 38), Robert Fitzsimmons (8), J. P. Morgan 
(17), T. A. Edison (24), Frank O’Malley [and Elbert Hubbard] (32), Channing 
Pollock (49) and J. S. Hastings (53). Five of the sayings (11, 20, 42, 51, 61) are 
proverbial phrases, perhaps bordering on catch-phrases of the kind which Dr. Champion 
objects to strenuously in his introduction (pp. xiii-xiv), two (25, 65) and perhaps 
another (1), are specimens of the “comic signs” which afford, or afforded, delight to 
the patrons of barbershops, barrooms and poolrooms, one (59) is a political slogan, 
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probably not originally American, and three (28, 37, 73) and probably another (60) 
are English proverbs, though two of these (28, 37) were collected in North Carolina. 
Another (21), “Chated food is half digested,” suggests a Scottish origin, since chat 
< found in Jamieson, the Scottish National Dictionary, and the English Dialect 
Dictionary as a Scottish verb with such meanings as “chafe, rub, bruise slightly.” The 
reviewer, however, has not come upon the saying in any Scottish collection. 

We can thus identify precisely or generally sixty of the seventy-three, and no doubt 
more could be traced to one source or another if time and patience were available. 
One suspects that Dr. Champion or a collaborator came upon most of the collection, 
as unidentified as in Racial Proverbs, in some dictionary of quotation and bon mots 
which the reviewer was not lucky enought to discover. 

The publishers of Racial Proverbs are to be commended for bringing out a book in 
1950 at the same price for which it was published in 1938. 


Harvard University, B. J. Wurrine 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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